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Tuere is no class of writers who complain more frequently of 
injurious misrepresentations than the Roman Catholics. In all 
their works they constantly maintain that they are the victims of 
innumerable calumnies, invented to serve the low purposes of party. 
Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, Principal of the English College, and Profes- 
sor in the University of Rome, in the Lectures on the Roman Catholic 
Controversy, which he delivered in London about three years ago, 
repeatedly referred to this, in such terms of indignant reprobation 
as might lead most readers to imagine that that profound scholar 
and eloquent preacher felt deep abhorrence of such ee con- 
duct. ‘* Happy is he that condemneth not himself in the thing 
which he alloweth ;” and happy would it have been for Dr. Wise- 
man’s reputation amongst good and candid men, had he abstained 
from the slanderous attacks which he then made upon the Protestant 
missions in general, and particularly upon that which, for more 
= forty years, has been established in the islands of the South 


I feel reluctant to charge Dr. Wiseman, a scholar and a gentle- 
man, with so mean and base a thing as wilful misrepresentation, 
and especially at a time when he professed to be a minister of truth ; 
but with the evidence before me, Saxe come to any other conclu- 
sion, and I am compelled to undertake its exposure, by the recollec- 
tion of a sentiment which Junius has nobly expressed —‘* It is almost 
as criminal to hear a worthy man traduced without attempting his 
justification, as to be the author of the calumny against him: it is, 
in fact, a sort of misprision of treason against society.” 

I will now, therefore, present the reader with those es on 
which I — this serious imputation against this eloquent 
advocate of Popery. 


“ There is still another mission, which may appear, at first sight, to have 
been attended with considerable success ; that I mean, to the Islands of the 
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Pacific, undertaken with the same or greater advantages than I have described 
when speaking of the native tribes of America. It is a very singular fact, that 
this is almost the only instance on record of a nation having been the first to 
desire Christianity, and, consequently, of their having been willing to receive 
it under whatever form it should firstcome. Itis a known fact, that the natives 
of those islands, in consequence of seeing the superiority of the traders from 
other nations, and principally of those from America, were led to ask for mis- 
sionaries to propagate Christianity among them. This at once forbids our con- 
sidering the establishment of Christianity there, as the result of any principle of 
faith, presented to the acceptance of the individuals ; they conceived that Chris- 
tianity was a better system than their own, because they had seen it give men a 
superiority of mind and character; and, with exceeding good sense, no doubt, 
they determined on embracing it. But it cannot be considered as a fair specimen 
of the success which Protestant doctrines can have, when preached to Freathen 
and uncivilized nations. I should be sorry to enter on a history of this mission 
on another account. Having conceded to it all that can be called outward 
success, that is to say, that immense numbers of the natives have embraced 
Christianity ; and having excluded it from the object, which I have in view, 
which is to try the comparative strength and power of the different systems 
preached, I should be sorry to enter into a history of it, because it seems to pre- 
sent one of the most lamentable effects of misguided zeal, that probably could 
be conceived. I have with me extracts from writers, describing the state of 
these islands after they had been, not converted, but subjugated, by the mission- 
aries: who, after having made themselves masters of the whole temporal 
dominion of the islands, after having made the king and his eee their slaves, 
after having stript the natives of that simplicity of character for which they were 
before remarkable—and I am sure you will hardly believe it possible that men, 
under the shelter of the word of God, and professing to teach the doctrines of 
Christianity, could have so acted,—have reduced the country to a state of such 
wretchedness, that persons who have since visited it, declare that, instead of a 
blessing, the new religion has been its utter ruin. They say that the system of 
Christianity enforced on the natives, has been such, as totally to change them for 
the worse; that, instead of an active open-hearted race, it has rendered them 
crafty, indolent, and treacherous: so that immense tracts of country, which 
were formerly seen covered with the most beautiful crops, are now totally 
barren ; and the cultivation of that important plant, the bread-fruit tree, has 
been so neglected, that it is in danger of becoming extinct in the island ;—that 
feuds, quarrels, and disputes, have been so general, that a prince, one of the 
most intelligent persons in the country, and the first to embrace Christianity, on 
the arrival of the missionaries, had fitted out an expedition, to emigrate from 
his own country, because he could not bear the severity of their yoke. These 
are facts which have been published in this country, and I shall perhaps have 
occasion to return to them, and say something more of these islands, when I 
come to treat of the missions established in them by the Catholics within these 
few years.” — Wiseman’s Lectures, vol. i. pp. 196, 197. 

Again— 

“< The Independents have laboured long and zealously, for the conversion of 
the teachable and uncorrupted natives of the Sandwich and Society Islands, and 
they have perfectly succeeded in ruining their industrious habits, exposing the 
country to external aggression and internal dissension, and disgusting all who 
originally supported them.”—Jb. vol. i. p. 260. 


To sustain these injurious pngutations which involve not merely 
the Protestant system which the Doctor assailed, but the moral 


characters of the missionaries by whom it has been planted in those 
islands, he quotes the Voyage of the Blonde, the Quarterly Review, 
and Kotzebue’s Second Voyage. Had these lectures been composed 
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and delivered at Rome, it might have been supposed that these 
works were the best authorities within his reach, and although 
a candid mind would have hesitated upon such ex parte evidence 
to publish grave accusations, yet in that case ignorance might have 
been pleaded to extenuate credulity. But these assertions were 
made, not in Rome but in London, and within a hundred yards of 
that Mission House where are deposited written documents and 
works of art that triumphantly refute these unjust charges. 

Had Dr. Wiseman wished for information on the subject, any 
Protestant bookseller in the metropolis could have told him that 
the missionaries and their friends have published ample replies 
to the allegations on which his argument is based, and have proved 
that practices not usually resorted to by honourable men, have been 
employed to give authenticity to these imputations. I have now 
before me *‘ A Defence of the Missions in the South Sea and Sand- 
wich Islands against the Misrepresentations contained in a late 
number of the Quarterly Review, in a Letter to the Editor of that 
Journal. By William Orme.” London, 1827. Had Dr. Wise- 
man obtained this pamphlet, he would have found that the writer in 
the Quarterly Review is convicted of gross misrepresentations, that 
were upheld by a spurious letter from Boki, a chief of the Sand- 
wich Islands, which turned ont to be a forgery, though its real 
author has not been detected. Dr. Wiseman shows, by his frequent 
references to Protestant publications, that he is familiar with the 
productions of our press, both in England and America. Had he 
chosen, therefore, to search for information on both sides of this 
subject, he might liave found, in the North American Review,* a 
vindication of the missionaries of that country at the Sandwich 
Islands from the slanders contained in * the Voyage of the Blonde” 
and “‘ The Quarterly Review.” 

Another of Dr. Wiseman’s authorities is Otto Von Kotzebue, 
Captain in the Russian Navy—an anthority Dr. Wiseman could 
not believe, although he cites his “* New Voyage round the World,” 
to uphold these accusations. As a man of science, the reverend 
Professor must have soon detected in that book the palpable errors 
into which its author has fallen, on various questions of natural 
philosophy. With his penetration it was impossible to overlook the 
contradictions and inconsistencies of that mendacious writer, which 
would at once have excited his suspicions, had he been only in search 
of the truth. Many of these have been successfully exposed in an able 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘“* A Vindication of the South Sea Missions from 
the Misrepresentations of O. Von Kotzebue, &c. With an Appen- 
dix. By William Ellis,” London, 1831, which Dr. Wiseman 
was bound to consider. Another missionary, long resident in those 
islands,+ has since declared, ‘so far as ‘ the New Voyage’ relates to 
Tahiti, it is one tissue of falsehoods, containing accounts of persons 
who never existed, and lengthened histories of events which never 
occurred.” But I will prove that Dr. Wiseman could have no 


* No. LVIII, Jan. 1828, Art. iii, p. 59. 
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confidence in the testimony of Captain Kotzebue, although his 


mae 4 form the main evidence to support his statements. His 
Sevent 


faith in converting heathen nations, and the object of the discourse 
is to establish the fact that the progress and actual prosperous state 
of Catholic missionaries is the result of that spiritual power which 
Christ conferred upon his church. 

Now Captain Kotzebue has favoured his readers with length- 
ened accounts of the | eg and present state of the Roman 


Catholic missions in California, some extracts from which I will 
here insert. 


** As it was not possible to make the savage natives comprehend the doctrines 
of Christianity, their inculcation was out of the question ; and all that these 
religionists thought necessary to be done with this simple, timid race, scarcely 
superior to the animals by whom they were surrounded, was to introduce the 
Catholic worship, or, more properly, the dominion of the monks, by force of 
arms. The missions multiplied rapidly. In new California, where we now 
were, the first of these, that of St. Diego, was established in 1769; now there 
are twenty-one in this country. Twenty-five thousand baptized Indians belong 
at present to these missions, and a military force of five hundred dragoons is 
found sufficient to keep them in obedience, to prevent their escape, or, if they 
should elude the vigilance of their guards, to bring them from the midst of their 
numerous tribes, improving the favourable opportunity of making new converts 
by the power of the sword. 

“* The fate of these socalled Christian Indians is not preferable even to that of 
negro slaves. Abandoned to the despotism of tyrannical monks, Heaven itself 
offers no refuge from their sufferings; for their spiritual masters stand as 

rters at the gate, and refuse entrance to whom they please. These unfortunate 

ings pass their lives in prayer and in toiling for the monks, without possessing 
any property of their own. Thrice a day they are driven to church, to hear a 
mass in the Latin language; the rest of their time is employed in labouring in 
the fields and gardens with coarse, clumsy implements, and in the evening they 
are locked up in over-crowded barracks, which, unboarded, and without windows 
or beds, rather resemble cows’ stalls than habitations for men. A coarse 
woollen shirt which they make themselves, and then receive as a present from 
the missionaries, constitutes their only clothing. Such is the happiness which the 
Catholic religion has brought to the uncultivated Indian ; and this is the Para- 
dise which he must not presume to undervalue, by attempting a return to 
freedom in the society of his unconverted countrymen, under penalty of im- 
prisonment in fetters.”—.Kotzebue's Second Voyage, vol. ii. pp. 78 - 80. 


Of the mission of Santa Clara, another station, he thus writes :— 


“« The buildings of Santa Clara, overshadowed by thick groves of oaks, and 
surrounded by gardens which, though carelessly cultivated, produce an abun- 
dance of vegetables, the finest grapes and fruits of all kinds, are in the same 
style as at all the other missions. They consist of a large stone church, a 
spacious dwelling-house for the monks, a large magazine for the preservation of 
corn, and the Rancherios, or barracks, for the Indians, of which mention has 
already been made. These are divided into long rows of houses, or rather 
stalls, where each family is allowed a space scarcely large enough to enable 
them to lie down to repose. We were struck by the appearance of a large 
quadrangular building, which having no windows on the outside, and only one 
carefully secured door, resembled a prison for state-criminals. It proved to be 
the residence vb ema by the monks, the severe guardians of chastity, to the 
young unmarried Indian women, whom they keep under their particular super- 


intendence, making their time useful to the community by spinning, weaving, 
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and similar occupations. These dungeons are opened two or three times a-day, 
but only to allow the prisoners to pass to and from the church, I have occa- 
sionally seen the poor girls rushing out eagerly to breathe the fresh air, and 
driven immediately into the church like a flock of sheep, by an old ragged 
Spaniard armed with a stick. After mass, they are in the same manner hurried 
back to their prisons. Yet, notwithstanding all the care of the ghostly fathers, 


“the feet of some of these uninviting fair ones were cumbered with bars of iron, 


the penal consequence, as I was informed of detected transgression. Only on their 
marriage are these cloistered virgins allowed to issue from their confinement and 
associate with their own people in the barracks. 

“ Three times a-day a bell summons the Indians to their meals, which are 
prepared in large kettles, and served out in portions to each family. They are 
seldom allowed meat; their ordinary, and not very wholesome food, consisting 
of wheaten flour, maize, peas and beans, mixed together, and boiled to a thick 
soup. 

othe mission of Santa Clara contains fifteen hundred male Indians, of whom 
about one-half are married. All these men are governed by three monks, and 
guarded by four soldiers and a subaltern officer. Since this force is found 
sufficient, it follows either that the Indians of the mission are happier than their 
free countrymen, or that, no way superior to the domestic animals, they are 
chained by their instincts to the place where their food is provided. The first 
supposition can hardly be well founded. Ward labour every day, Sundays only 
excepted, when labour is superseded by prayer; corporeal chastisement, im- 
prisonment and fetters on the slightest demonstration of disobedience ; unwhole- 
some nourishment, miserable lodging, deprivation of all property, and of all the 
= of life:—these are not boons which diffuse content. Many indeed 
of these unfortunate victims prove, by their attempts to escape, that their sub- 
mission is involuntary ; but the soldiers, as I have before observed, generally 
hunt them from their place of refuge, and bring them back to undergo the severe 
punishment their transgression has incurred. To the most stupid apathy, then, 
must the patience of these Indians be ascribed ; and in this, their distinguishing 
characteristic, they exceed every race of men I have ever known, not excepting 
the degraded natives of Terra del Fuego, or Van Diemen’s Land. 

“ The Christian religion, or what the monks are pleased to call by that name, 
has given no beneficial spur to their minds. How indeed could it act upon their 
confined understandings, when their teachers were almost wholly deficient in the 
necessary means of communicating knowledge,—an acquaintance with their 
language? I have since had opportunities of observing the free Indians, who 
appear less stupid, and in many respects more civilized, than the proselytes of 
the gente rationale, as the Spaniards here call themselves ; and I am convinced 
that the system of instruction and discipline adopted by the monks, has certainly 
tended to degrade even these step-children of Nature.” — Ib. vol. ii. pp. 94—98. 

These statements, it will be perceived, contain charges of di- 
rect cruelty and oppression, such as have not been alleged against the 
Protestant missionaries in the South Sea Islands. Now I would 
ask Dr. Wiseman, are these charges true or false? If true, what 
becomes of the vaunted superiority of Roman Catholic missions, 
about which he is so eloquent? if false, how dare he bring such a 
witness before the public, to traduce the missionaries of the Pro- 
testant churches, when he knows that the man has slandered and vi- 
lified the ministers of his own? It is indeed a melancholy proof of 
party prejudice and ill will, when a learned priest, who ranks with the 
iterati of a can quote such authorities to attack Protestant 
missions, while he shuts his ears to the testimonies of those who 
have a right to be heard, and whom every candid man would hear, 
in their own defence. 

As these aspersions have been now before the public nearly two 
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years, I should not have troubled the reader with the subject, but 
for a more recent manifestation of the same feeling, and the same 
falsehood too, on the part, not of an individual member of the Ro- 
mish Church, but on behalf of a most influential society of that com- 
munion. 

I heartily subscribe to a well known canon of controversy, “ that 
it is improper to refer any saying of an adversary to a party: this is 
done when it is said, this is downright Popish superstition, Scottish 
philosophy, Irish blundering, rash Tory principle, &c. ;”* therefore 
I would not hastily charge upon Roman Catholics in general the 
faults of their eloquent advocate. But when I find a society of 
that church in France, which is supported by the written testimonials 
of not less than seventeen Popish prelates in that country, and in Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, and Italy, and which has been sanctioned also by four 
successive pontiffs, Leo XII., Pius VII., Pius VIII., and Gregory 
XVI., and boasts that ‘* many provinces of Germany and of the 
northern kingdoms are united in its support with France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Savoy ;” yea, that ‘all Italy is moved: in the 
north, Turin and Piedmont; in the centre, Modena and Lucca ;” 
and that ‘* Florence and the whole of Tuscany contain associates 
of that society, whose members increase daily”—when I find such 
a society re-echoing throughout Europe the injurious assertions 
of Dr. Wiseman, it becomes a duty publicly to expose them. 
The Institution for the Propagation of the Faith, (L’CQuvre de la 
Propagation de la Foi,) was established at Lyons in 1822, and 
has recently made an appeal to all *‘ good Catholics” in the British 
Empire, for the aid of their money and their prayers. Amongst 
other inducements presented to their minds is the ‘* Incredible 
ardour of Protestants to propagate their errors,” chap. vii. Under 
this head the following passage occurs :— 

** We have information as to the state of the Islanders of New Holland, and 
we know what the Protestant missionaries have published respecting them. The 
relations of Captains Kotzebue, Byron, Beechey, Waldegrave, and other Navi- 
gators, who have recently visited those coasts, have taught us to appreciate at 
their just value all this boasted success, by representing the inhabitants of those 
islands as worse, in regard to sobriety, morality, and industry, than they were 
before their initiation into protestantism.”-— Glance at the Institution, $c. p.29. 

The authorities for these slanders, the reader will perceive, are 
here increased, and the honoured name of Captain Lord Byron is 
employed, with that of the Honourable Captain Waldegrave, to 
strengthen the statements of Captain Beechey and the veritable 
Kotzebue. But why cite the name of Lord Byron? Where has 
he written anything against the missionaries? Did he not, when at 
the Sandwich Islands, show them every token of his respect, and 
at the public council of the chiefs, called for the purpose of formally 
establishing the right of the young king, did he not openly and 
fully avow his approbation of the object and proceedings of the 
missionaries, and give his sanction to the confidence and favour 
bestowed upon them by the native authorities ? Yea, more; is it not 
notorious that on his return to London, ina public speech he com- 
mended the missionaries, and gave a highly favourable account of 
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their success ?* Then again, nothing could be more unfortunate for 
this Popish slander, than to refer to the name of the Honourable Cap- 
tain Waldegrave, for that gentleman attended the annual meeting 
of the London Missionary Society at Exeter Hall, May 9th, 1833, 
and in the presence of four thousand witnesses declared, that he 
had visited every school and every church in the islands of Eimeo 
and Tahiti, and added, “1 can truly state, that what I have wit- 
nessed there gave me, and every officer that had the opportunity to 
witness it, the most sincere gratification.” ‘‘ We all know, trom 
the accounts of Wallis, Cook, and other navigators, that the popu- 
lation of those islands was once most dissolute. Yet the triumph of 
Christianity is now seen in the outward decorum observed in the 
general conduct of the natives.” Truly Captain W. is a sorry 
witness to prove this unblushing falsehood, that ‘in regard to 
sobriety, morality, and industry, the inhabitants are worse than they 
were before their initiation into Protestantism !” 

But there are “other navigators,” who, if we believe “ the 
propagators of the faith,” have stated the same thing. As, however, 
they do not name these honest seamen who have been so valiant for 
the truth, Iam at liberty to say who they are not, as well as to 
guess who they are. 

Amongst these nautical writers they could not include M. Du- 
perry, commander of the French corvette La —— for that 
gentleman, in a letter to the Minister of Marine, observed, “The 
state of Tahiti is now very different from what it was in the days of 
Cook. The missionaries of the Society in London have entirely 
changed the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Idolatry 
exists no longer: they profess generally the Christian religion. 
The women are very reserved on all occasions. Their marriages 
are celebrated in the same manner as in Europe. The infamons 
Society of the Arreoys exists no longer: the bloody wars in which 
the people engaged, and human sacrifices, have entirely ceased 
since 1816. All the natives can read and write, and have religious 
books translated into their language, printed at Tahiti or Eimeo., 
They have bnilt handsome churches, where they repair twice a 
week, &c.” Nor could they include M. Dumont D'Urville, who, 
in his account of the voyage of the Astrolabe, has certainly not sus- 
tained their allegations. 

If they referred to British officers, they could not intend Cap- 
tain G. C. Gambier, H. M.S. Dauntless, who wrote in his pri- 
vate journai at one of the missionary stations as follows :—*‘ The 
blessings of Christianity were diffused amongst this fine people: 
taste for industrious employment had taken deep root: a praise- 
worthy emulation to excel in the arts which contribute to their 
welfare and comfort had seized upon all, and, in consequence, 
civilization was advancing on every side.” Nor could they allude 
to Captain Laws, of H. M. sloop of war Satellite, who visited our 
missionary settlements in March, 1829, examined the proficieucy of 
the children in the mission-schools, the progress of the manufac- 


* North American Review, No. LVIII., January, 1928, Article iii. 
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tories, particularly that of rope-making, and was pleased to express 
his high satisfaction at the attainments which the natives had made. 

Equally certain is it that Captain Macmurdo, of H. M. 8. Zebra, 
who visited the islands in April, 1832, cannot be an authority for 
them, for his testimony is of a directly opposite character. Nor 
could they quote the speech of Captain R. Fitzroy, or the journal 
of C. Darwin, Esq., both of H. M. 8. Beagle, who passed a part 
of November, 1835, at Tahiti. The captain appeared at Exeter 
Hall, London, May 11th, 1837, and said, 


** T should be exceedingly reluctant to attempt to address such an assembly 
of my countrymen as I am now astonished to find in this noble building, but 
I feel that the cause, to promote which you are come here, demands the honest 
testimony of any man who has been in those countries of which you have lately 
heard, and who has seen the effects which have been there produced. A few 
months only have elapsed since I returned to my native land, from regions which 
are every day hecoming more and more interesting, and where the influence of 
Christianity is hourly, we may say, changing the very spirit of the inhabitants, 
In the islands of the South Seas which I visited, beginning, in the first place, 
with the Society Islands, as lying nearer, all those who were with me were 
astonished, as I was, to find such orderly, civil, cheerful, and happy societies 
as we there found. I, for one, and many of those who were with me, had 
been taught to believe, that a morose, sullen, gloomy disposition had taken the 
place of the former amusements which there prevailed, But I can bear the 
most solemn testimony that such is not the case. Never in my life have I seen 
a happier or more cheerful people than in the island of Otaheite. While there, 
I had an opportunity of asking those who had lately visited the neighbouring 
islands, to many of which our countrymen have not yet penetrated, where only 
native Missionaries have been sent, what was the state of those islands? They 
invariably told me, that similar results have been produced. Into almost every 
island of the South Seas ships may now go, and their crews land, without fear 
of being immediately massacred by the natives. But this is invariably the case 
where the Missionaries have succeeded in establishing themselves.” 


Mr. Darwin has recorded his convictions in his journal as 
follows :— 


“One of my impressions which I took from Beechey and Kotzebue, was 
entirely wrong. I thought that the Tahitians had become a gloomy race, and 
lived in fear of the missionaries. Of the latter feeling I saw no trace. As to 
discontent, it would be difficult to pick out of an European crowd so many happy, 
merry faces. 

* * ~ * * 

‘¢ On the whole, it is my opinion that the state of morality and religion in Tahiti 
is highly creditable. Perhaps those who attack the missionaries, their system, and 
the effects produced, do not compare the present state of things with that of twenty 
years ago, nor even with that of Europe at the present day. Looking only to 
the high standard of gospel perfection, they seem to expect that the missionaries 
shall effect what the apostles themselves failed in doing. In proportion as the 
state of things seems to be short of their high and ideal standard, the mission- 
aries are blamed. 

‘Credit due for what has been effected, is not allowed. It appears to be 
forgotten by those persons, that human sacrifices,—the bloodiest warfare, — 
parricide,—and infanticide,—the power of an idolatrous priesthood,—and a 
system of profligacy unparalleled in the annals of the world,—have been 
abolished,—and that dishonesty, licentiousness, and intemperance have been 
greatly reduced, by the introduction of Christianity. In a voyager it is base 
ingratitude to forget these things, At the point of shipwreck, how earnestly he 
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will hope that the lesson of the missionary has extended to the place on which 
he expects to be cast away !” 


Nor can they mean friend Daniel Wheeler, the Quaker circum- 
navigator, who, in the Henry Freeling, visited Tahiti and the 
sister isles, and whose published ‘ Letters and Journals” afford 
abundant evidence to pet 2 the statements already made in favour 
of our Protestant missionaries. As it is thus evident that many 
navigators of just celebrity and most honourable character, of dif- 
ferent countries and different creeds, have united in one common 
testimony to the improved morality, civilization, and piety of the 
islanders of the South Seas, the question recurs, who can these 
anonymous “navigators” be, that have so resolutely told an opposite 
story? We will help our readers to guess, by reciting an incident 
which occurred at Tahiti. While Friend Wheeler was on that 
island in the spring of 1834, there arrived in ‘the Peruvian” an 
Irish Roman Catholic named Murphy, who said he came from the 
Gambier Islands, where he had left six French Roman Catholic 
priests and one English, and that he wished to proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands, but for want of proper credentials he was not al- 
lowed to remain at Tahiti. A public meeting was held to consider his 
case in the presence of the Queen and her household, in which our 
missionaries would take no part, and therefore Captain Henry acted 
as an interpreter. ‘‘ Things,” says Friend Wheeler, “began to 
move more readily forward, until the Catholic made some assertions 
highly injurious to the missionary cause, offensive to the Queen 
and all her chiefs, who felt very indignant on the occasion; and 
which I knew to be incorrect.” 

“There did not seem any other part for me to act, however unpleasant, but 
publicly to contradict what he had said, and to declare that some of the lan- 
guage he had used had never been expressed by the person he was charging with 
having done it. This fora time caused considerable altercation ; but having 
three witnesses on my side, this difficulty was soon got over, and order again 
restored. The examination continued, until the Catholic, unable to prove the 
statements he had made on first coming to Tahiti, and finding himself foiled on 
every side, made a hasty retreat, to all appearance nota little offended. One of the 
chiefs then expatiated on the case, and stated to the assembly as follows :—‘ This 
man (meaning the Catholic) held out that he should not come to this meeting ; 
and it is seen that he did come to the meeting. He declared that he had 
a letter sealed with King William’s seal (of England), and he had no such 
thing. That he had a letter from the British Ambassador at Paris, and he had 
no such thing: and now, by his running away, he has shown himself to be a 
peceiver !!’” 

Now I suspect, that if ‘the Propagators of the Faith” had any 
authority from ‘‘ other navigators” besides those they name, and 
whose testimony I have already disposed of, it must have been 
from this veracious Mr. Murphy, or some of his missionary asso- 
ciates, and that it is upon the ex parte evidence of such interested 
witnesses that the French Society have, before the whole of Eu- 
rope, depreciated and denied the work of God in those islands! 
Should any reader inquire, What can induce Roman Catholic 
writers to make such false and injurious statements, I reply, 
with confidence, a blind zeal for the exclusive pretensions of their 
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church. Listen to their story, and they alone are the successors of 
the apostles; exclusively with them are the patents of heaven, to 
regenerate, absolve, and save the souls of men. At the girdle of 
their pontiff hang the keys of both worlds, and no nation or indi- 
vidual can be brought into the church of Christ on earth, or attain 
to life everlasting, but through them alone. The fact, therefore, 
that whole nations have been turned from dumb idols to the 
knowledge of Christ, by any other instrumentality than theirs, is a 
testimony before the civilized world against these dogmatical 
assumptions; and hence, like some apostolical succession men nearer 
home, they deny, against the evidence of their senses, the authority, 
yea, the usefulness of those who, by divine grace, have brought 
sinners to repentance, who witness, in their humble and useful lives, 
the reality of their conversion to God ! 

Let us rejoice that we have an easier and more certain method of 
testing the apostolicity and discipleship of churches and individuals, 
a test supplied by our Lord himself, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Where good fruits are found the tree is made good, 
and it betrays the exclusiveness of spiritual quackery, to depreciate 
the produce as evil, or unsound, because it has not been raised 
according to the methods of cultivation adopted by a_ particular 
party, although it is obvious that the great Husbandman has blessed 
the humble efforts, and will thence ‘ gather fruit to life eternal.” 


Pentonville. , J. B. 


DR. BENNETT’S REPLY TO DR. SMITIT ON SOLOMON'’S SONG. 
( Concluded from page 98.) 


Tr is now time to turn to that which is the true reason for trying 
all various hypotheses that may be supposed to countenance the 
rejection of the Song, which is its internal character. This might 
be examined first in the original, and then in our version. 

With regard to the original, it is difficult to follow Dr. Smith’s 
animadversions ; for they contradict each other. At one time, he 
supposes the book to have been written by Solomon; and then, again, 
he contends there is evidence of another author; but upon the 
whole he seems to admit the Song to be ancient, though of an 
uncertain date. 

There are three books, including this, which are ascribed to 
Solomon; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song. They are all 
elegant compositions of pure Hebrew, though differing in style, as 
their subjects differ. Proverbs are terse aphorisms, in which the 
#brupt antithetic style is made to aid the memory, that the moral 
maxims may be at hand for the conduct of life. Ecclesiastes is, in 
style, very different: it is a melancholy musing over the vanity of 
human pursuits, enumerated in succession, by way of catalogue, 
which closes with the burden of the whole book, ‘ this also is vanity.” 
Old age and death bring up the rear, and lead to the conclusion, 
that “ the whole business of man, in this scene of vanity, is to fear 
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God and keep his commandments.” Canticles display a more 
florid kind of elegance; for it is what the 45th Psalm is called, 
“a song of loves.” Any writer would, if he had a perfect com- 
mand of language, differ, on themes so various. If the highly ornate 
style of Canticles appear to any an argument for a different writer; 
let him read Solomon’s description of old age and death, in the 
plaintive strains of the Preacher, and then say whether he may not 
be expected to write, as he has done, on the more animating theme 
of the sacred Song? Let us look, also, at the description of the 
blandishments of the strange woman, in the Proverbs, and see 
whether the same hand is not there which penned the Canticles. 

The three books commence with the name, or what is equivalent, 
a description of the writer. ‘ The Proverbs of Solomon, the son of 
David, the King of Israel ;” ‘ the words of the Preacher, the son 
of David, King of Jerusalem ;” and ‘the Song of Songs, which is 
Solomon’s.” In the last instance, there is no laboured attempt to 
make us believe it Solomon’s; but the abruptness and brevity of 
the titles of the Psalins may be here seen. Perhaps all that we can 
hope for from the title, including the name, is, that it will not now 
be pleaded, as it otherwise would have been, that the Song does not 
even pretend to be Solomon’s, not bearing his name or titles, which 
the other books show that a genuine work of Solomon’s would have 
contained. 

The Hebrew of this book is manifestly that of the golden age of 
Solomon, as the language of Cicero, Virgil, or Horace, is that of 
the Angustan, the golden age of Latin. Some have attempted to 
show, that the Song is of a later date: but I think few can read 
the original withont saying, it belongs to the age of the son of 
David, as some of the later Psalms will show. The nse of the 
w for ws which distinguishes Psalm exxii, abounds in Ecclesiastes 
and Canticles. 

The word Paradise oceurs, 2s Hebrew, but three times in scripture. 
In Nehemiah it may naturally be accounted for, as the Persian 
King is there spoken of, and the manner in which Xenophon uses 
it, shows Paradise to be an ancient Persian word. The two remaining 
instances in which it occurs, are in Ecclesiastes ii. 5; and Can- 
ticles iv. 13. This intimates the same writer; and as Solomon 
imitated the Persian kings in his pleasure grounds, he probably 
adopted, with a foreign thing, its foreign name. 

But I forbear to enlarge on the original Hebrew of the Song, 
because my respected opponent does not explicitly deny that it is 
of the age of + ree On the contrary, when he asks, ‘ if there 
had descended to us a system of anatomy and physiology written by 
him, should we have been at liberty to understand it in any other 
than its proper and natural sense? Should we have been warranted 
to turn it into a spiritual allegory?” he seems to admit that the 
Song was written by Solomon. The argument I have answered, in 
my first paper, and shown, that, when it is fairly put, it pleads my 
cause. here is, in fact, no rational ground to doubt that the Song 
was written by Solomon. It stands, then, a solitary instance of pure 
ancient Hebrew, of which it is disputed whether it is inspired or not. 
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There may be many modern imitations, like the exercises of classical 
scholars, who have imitated the style of the Greeks and Romans; 
but no other piece of ancient Hebrew is known, except what is 
contained in the scriptures of the Old Testament. To those who 
believe the Song was written by Solomon, it is still more remark- 
able, asa relic of an inspired writer, of which it is disputed whe- 
ther itself is inspired or not. It is absolutely unique. Providence has 
so ordered things, that no other works of inspired writers have 
survived but those which are admitted as inspired. For this there is 
an obvious reason. If any uninspired letters of Paul had reached 
us, or any history by Matthew not inspired, they might have created 
great embarrassment ; because they might have been presumed to be 
inspired. Yet we may naturally suppose the inspired writers wrote 
many things on the ordinary business of life, not under that inspira- 
tion by which they wrote the scriptures. But we have a large fund 
of Greek literature, of the age of the apostles. The case is still 
stronger, then, in a Hebrew writing, such as that would have been, if 
a work of Isaiah had come down to us, but not inspired, especially if 
it had been unique, the only specimen of the language of that day, 
and the only work by an inspired writer that was not itself inspired. 
It can scarcely seem otherwise than a special providence, that no 
works in that language which God chose as a vehicle of the first 
revelation to man, should have come down to us, but those which 
constitute that revelation. If they had, they would have been very 
useful to us in interpreting the Old Testament; but it seems that, 
because they would nen been, on the whole, injurious, when heaven 
had stamped the currency of the sanctuary, it broke the die. But 
Dr, Smith : supposes the Song to be an exception; and, as it should 
seem, the only exception, and a very strange exception, if he admits 
it to have been written by Solomon, all whose other extant works are 
——— Of this we have a right to demand the most cogent 
roofs. 

I had intended to examine, at some length, the translation of the 
Song in the Septuagint. It is well known that the Pentateuch is better 
rendered than some other parts. But one book of Solomon’s, the 
Proverbs, is remarkably well done, and as far as I have been able 
to judge, the other two books, Ecclesiastes and the Song, bear 
marks of the same hand. But I lay no stress on this opinion. 

I must, however, say something more on the Septuagint. That it 
was a version merely of the Pentateuch, Josephus is supposed to 
have affirmed, but this is by no means clear; for it was common to 
call the whole scripture the law, and Josephus might mean that 
Ptolemy procured a version of none but the sacred books of the 
Jews. All antiquity, however, believed that the Seventy translated 
the whole which Josephus calls the twenty-two ; and his pompous dis- 
play of opyereine for the translation, shows that he intended his nar- 
rative to be so understood. That the Apocrypha was not translated 
by them, the mention of the twenty-two to Appio would imply, and 
indeed much of the Apocrypha could not then have been translated ; 
for it did not exist in any tongue. Melito is a witness that it was 
not found in the Old Testament canon of the Palestine churches, 
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where Greek was much in use. But the Song was in it, and thus 
comes to us confirmed by high authority. 
But Dr. Smith’s reply to my appeal to Josephus is, that it isa 
ing of the question. I am not sure that I understand his mean- 
ing ; but if it be, that I assume the Canticles was one of the four 
books mentioned by Josephus ; he equally hegs me to give him the 
thing in question, that it was not among the four. Josephus’ whole 
division of the books into twenty-two, the number of the Hebrew 
letters, differs from that of others, who make twenty-four, by repeat- 
ing the Yod twice, as in the mystic writing of Jehovah. But twenty- 
seven have been produced, by adding the five finals. Even the 
twenty-two, however, are made ont very variously ; and if we adopt 
Melito’s classification, that includes four books of Kings under one, 
new difficulties occur. But * the four books of hymns and admoni- 
tions,” are the difficulty. Dr. Smith thinks Canticles cannot be 
one. But why? Because he thinks Job must be one. Is it 
because Job is metrical? Then why not place Lamentations there ? 
for it is more decidedly metrical. That Canticles may be called a 
hymn, or song, to God, all who believe its inspiration will contend. 
I own that Job appears to me to have small claim to a place among 
the four, and I would rather make it an appendix to the Pentateuch, 
as one of the writings of Moses. Since t penned the above, I have 
observed that Walton, without scruple, asserts that the four are the 
Psalms and Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song. Josephus may, 
however, have joined the Song to the Psalms. They are called, 
indeed, those of David; but it is well known that several had 
other writers, and Solomon has been mentioned among them. If 
any think Canticles too long for a Psalm, they may see that there 
are more verses in the 119th. Such junctions of one book to 
another must be supposed, in order to make out the twenty-two 
books at all. I have said more on this subject than it deserves, 
because Dr. S. seems to lay a stress upon it; but I will not press it 
further; for I cannot think that he would, if satisfied on other 
ints, make our ignorance of what Josephus included in the four 
ks, a reason for rejecting the Song.* 


* As the passage in Josephus may not be accessible to all, I have thought 
it might throw light on the subject to give it entire. ‘ For there are not 
myriads of books among us, discordant and contradictory ; but there are only two 
more than twenty, containing the history of all time, and justly believed divine. 
Of these, five are those of Moses, which embrace both the law and the descent 
of the human race until his death. This time wants but little of three thousand 

ears. But, from the death of Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, the king of the 

ersians after Xerxes, the ~— who succeeded Moses wrote the events of 
their time in thirteen books. But the remaining four embrace hymns to God 
and admonitions to man concerning life. From Artaxerxes to our time, there 
were, indeed, many things written, but they are not thought worthy of like faith 
with those that went before, on account of there not being that exact succession 
of prophets. It is manifestly fact, that we have believed in our own scriptures ; 
for now, after such an age, no one has dared either to add, or to take away, or 
to change any thing in them ; but we are all agreed, from our earliest days, to 
esteem these the decrees of God, and to abide by them ; and for them, if neces- 
sary, to be willing to die.”—Josephus against Appion, Book 1, chap. 8. 

The five books of Moses are well known, but the thirteen are very variously 
made out, as well as the four which are the subjects of the present controversy. 
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Of the Targums Dr. 8. says, that on Canticles is of too late a date 
to decide any thing. But this is not the point. He thinks the Jews 
confounded inspired and uninspired books, and lightly took the 
Canticles and other apocryphal books into their canon. But the 
argums bear a different testimony. They are Aramean para- 
phrases on the law and the prophets and the Hagiographa. Ezra 
and Daniel are wanting, because they were already, in a great 
degree, Aramzan. Is not this a testimony to the exclusive venera- 
tion which the Jews had for the inspired books, similar to that 
which Christian commentators have given, when they expounded 
all the other books, but never noticed the Apocrypha ? 

We have, indeed, a Targum necessary to complete, though not 
contained in, the London Polyglott; because it was brought to light 
by Wilkins subsequently to Walton’s time; but it is on the Chroni- 
cles; and Dr. Smith does not profess to know any Targum on an 
uninspired book, except this on Canticles. By treating it so un- 
ceremoniously, on account of its date, he has lost sight of the drift of 
the argument. 

Dr. Smith appears to think the Syriac version more modern and 
less decisive than the analogy of the Syriac New Testament would 
indicate. For this is admitted to be very ancient, and to show, not 
only an early solicitude to obtain the book, but a scrupulous regard 
to its contents, by omitting those parts of the christian code which 
were last received. We may reject, indeed, the extravagant claims 
of the Syriac Old Testament to antiquity ; but we cannot reasonably 
doubt that the Syrians had a very early version, and in that which 
is extant, we find the Song. As the disciples, existing in great 
number at Antioch, the splendid capital of Syria, were there first 
called Christians, we cannot doubt that they had a version of the 
Old Testament, which Melito probably examined. That the Syriac 
version of the Song was made, not from the Greek, but immediately 
from the Hebrew, its very faults declare. 

But Dr. Smith has given a hint of such an answer as the following: 
this Song appears to have been the only piece of pure ancient 
Hebrew that had survived the wreck of the nation and of its 
human literature; and therefore the Jews were induced to suppose 
that it ought to go along with all their other Hebrew books; and 
as these were all inspired, they presumed this to be so too. The 
argument for the Song, arising out of its language, I reserve to 
another place; but here I ask, why they should pick up this piece 
of stray Hebrew, and add it to the inspired writings, just at the 
time on which Dr. Smith has fixed? It could not but be known 
that the book had long existed, and that it bore marks of the age of 
Solomon; so that, according to Dr. Smith, it had been long ex- 
eluded from the company of the other Hebrew scriptures; and 
could now be introduced among them, only by passing a severe 
censure on all preceding ages, from the days of Solomon, thie 
writer, down to the age of Hadrian, including the four greater 
prophets, the twelve minor, and the men of the great synagogue, 
whom the Jews so highly venerated. Would no controversy be 
excited among them by this novel introduction into a collection 
which the Jews, in their worst state, regarded with a deterence 
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bordering on superstition? Can Dr. Smith show that the conduct 
of the Jews of Hadrian’s time was ever questioned by the nation, 
and branded as an impious exception to the rigid adherence of the 
Jews to the book, the whole book, and nothing but the book ? 

But I cannot divine Dr. Smith’s exact drift. He seems to be 
endeavouring to account for the presence of the Song in the Jewish 
canon, by the supposition that the Jews of Alexandria foisted it in, 
during the third century. Yet he cannot mean to assign this as the 
reason why the Christians received it; because he admits that 
Origen had before commented upon it, as a divine book. What he 
says of Origen, however, may lead some to suppose that this was a 
peculiarity of that allegorising father. I beg the reader, then, to go 
up with me to an earlier age, and examine the first Christian cata- 
logne of the books of the Old Testament. 

Dr. Smith entreats the equitable reader to consider his remarks 
on the language of the book and the state of the Jews in Hadrian’s 
time, in connexion with what he has said in his Scripture Testimony, 
in many pages which he has pointed out. He has also referred me, 
before, to the same work. Now I do not consider this equitable. 
Why should I be drawn into the position of an antagonist to his 
original work? I never showed any disposition to attack it. I was 
called into this controversy, solely by the article in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine for July; and I will not travel out of the record, 
nor should my respected opponent expect me to do more than I un- 
dertook. It is sufticiently painful to me to oppose the extracts, and 
I had determined not to commit myself against the whole work, 
which I have not read since it came out, many years ago; though I 
recollect that there were not only parts which I much approved, but 
others which I disapproved, as, amidst a mass of materials, might 
naturally be expected, without any extraordinary reflection either on 
the writer or the reader. 

It was not equitable in Dr. Smith, therefore, to say ‘‘ there are 
several little insinuations and surmises in Dr. Bennett’s paper, 
which [ trust he would by no means have made, if he had been 
kind and just enough to have read what I have advanced in the 
book which is the subject of his animadversions.” I have shown 
that it is not just to charge me with making Dr. Smith’s book the 
subject of my animadversions. I made his paper in the Magazine 
the sole subject, and Dr. Smith had no right to conclude that I 
knew any thing beyond his own extracts. It was not just in him to 
charge me with little insinuations and surmises. I appeal to every 
reader, whether my conduct has not been open, frank, and fair, the 
reverse of little surmises. As to kindness; I ask whether I could 
be unkindly disposed towards my opponent, or deal in insinvations, 
when I put my paper into his hands before I sent it to the press, 
that he might point out any thing in it offensive to his feelings ? 

But I turn again to the internal evidence of the Song. Every student 
of scripture can judge of its general strain. The hypotheses that have 
been formed concerning the occasion of the Song have done great 
injury, and led many minds astray. Solomon’s marriage with Pha- 
raoh’s daughter has been the favourite folly; though Dr. Smith 
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has a contrary hypothesis—a censure on Solomon’s polygamy. I 
contend that it is a display of the mutnal love of Christ and the 
church; and nothing else. Such is the 45th Psalm, which is 
but an epitome of Solomon’s Song. Who thinks it necessary 
to find some marriage of David, as the occasion of this Psalm? 
Who does not admit that it speaks solely of the marriage of 
Christ and the church? Why, then, should we not form the 
same conclusion concerning the Canticles? The contradictory nature 
of all the other hypotheses, down to Dr. Smith’s last invention, may 
well excite suspicion that they are all wrong. But with all the 
differences that have existed concerning the occasion, a very general 
agreement concerning the scope renders it probable that this is the 
only true opinion. Of this I hope to give abundant proof, provided 
it be only conceded to me that the writer was a rational man; for 
inspiration does not destroy reason. 

hat this is not a song of human loves is clear, from the beginning 
to the end. It opens with the language of the female: ‘let him 
kiss me;” it is full of her solicitous seeking after him; it abounds 
with her praises of his person, and her dispraises of herself, of her 
person ak her conduct; it invites other females to love him; and 
it speaks of him as her brother, and of her as his sister. Let any 
one examine the Song; and then muse over these facts, recollecting 
that Solomon is, in the opening of the Poem itself, said to be the 
writer. Was ever such a human love song composed by mortal, 
since men either loved or wrote verses? hat writer, with the 
feelings, or the reason, of a man, would begin a poem on his fair one, 
by describing her as courting him? Let it not be said, “‘ we must 
not transfer our modern and northern ideas to the ancient orientals, 
who had not our delicate notions of the female character.” For this 
would only make my case stronger. 

It would be more abhorrent, from the secluded, submissive cha- 
racter of eastern brides, to ask the gentleman to come and kiss them, 
than it would be from the dignified confidence of British women. 
It is not a question of climate, or age, but of nature. The Bride- 
groom, who is supposed to love this fairest among women, himself 
we into her lips this speech ; * let him kiss me!” Never would 

uman love speak thus. Though men like to court, they do not 
like to be courted; and while they think it cruel to be rejected when 
they court, they, without mercy, reject her that courts them ; as the 
forward female has usually found, from the days of Sappho to this 
hour. Women were endowed with the form and the qualities intended # 
to attract courtship, and they feel it; and when they do not feel it, 
men despise them. No man, therefore, in his senses, would think 
to compliment his fair one by writing of her, to her, as if she had 
lost her retiring modesty, her female dignity, and degraded herself 
by doing that for which every man would despise her. The very 
first word of this Song, then, stands a witness against the notion of 
its being a human love song; for it would better suit Solomon’s 
strange woman, that, with an impudent face, caught and kissed the 
young simpleton, than Solomon’s princess-bride, or Dr. Smith’s 
supposed chaste monogamist. Till fishes mount to sing with larks 
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on the shady boughs, and nightingales dive to ocean’s depths to 
court the whales, no man, of any age, of any clime, of any rank, 
can be supposed to write ordinary love songs in sucha style. We 
are told, by the first word, that a greater than Solomon is here, one 
who must be courted; and that loves more than human are the 
theme. This is the Bridegroom of whom the Psalmist says, ‘‘ he is 
thy Lord, and worship thou him.” ‘‘ Kiss the Son lest he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way.” Such a spouse may exhibit his Bride 
as ashing for his love; every other must present himself as asking 
for her’s, and begging the acceptance of his. 

Again, in the next verse, the Bride says, ‘‘ the virgins love thee,” 
but this is written by him, and by him put into her lips. On the 
supposition of an ordinary love song, this is a monstrous violation of 
all propriety. The jealousy of female love could never endure that 
one who courted her should tell her, whatever he might think, that 
the maidens loved him, and should make her tell it him too. But 
this perfectly accords with the true character of the Song; for the 
church delights in the love of others to Christ. Dr. 8. says, ** we 
must have a divine sanction for this application.” 

Here it is: “‘ the upright love thee.” v.4. This word strictly 
signifies rectitudes, and p te the Septuagint has translated it 
éwOurnc, rectitude: but as there is no sense in this, taken strictly; for 
rectitude, a mere abstract quality, cannot love or hate; the abstract 
was evidently intended to be put for the concrete, and "wx is under- 
stood, men of rectitude. The root is largely employed in scripture, and 
particularly by Solomon, in his mora Boonie, (i. 3.) which often 

e noral rectitude in opposition to moral obliquity, or crooked- 
ness. The verb is employed in the celebrated text of Habakkuk. 
“ Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not upright; but the just by 
his faith shall live.” 

Here what may, with more than the usual propriety, be called the 
moral of the poem, meets us at the commencement, to be our guide 
all the way through. It has guided the upright reader in all ages 
since this Song was written. The Bridegroom is here shown to be 
that righteous one whom all righteous souls love. Holy love, or 
that love which holiness will prompt all who possess it to bear to 
Christ, is the only love celebrated here, and the only passion that 
will accord with the whole structure of the book. Nothing but a 
eee of criticism, which can extract false confessions from an 
anguage which it chooses to put to the rack, can destroy the evi- 
dence that it is a righteous love, or the love of righteousness, which 
the Song celebrates ; and that the object of this love is the Righteons 
One whom all righteous persons do love. This is as plain a key as 
the nature of the allegory authorises us to expect; and all those 
concluding chapters of Ezekiel, which contain the vision of the 
temple, do not furnish so good a key to its meaning, of which our utter 
, mewy of the prophecy is a proof. This is my answer to much 

at Dr. S. has said of the want cf an authoritative key to the book. 

Here I might rest my case, for I cannot expect to obtain room 
for all I would say, or even all that I have prepared. 

But v.5. should be noticed, ‘‘ I am black, but comely.” Did ever 
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human lover make her whom he calls the fairest among women say 
this of herself, however disparagingly an humble female may think 
of her own beauty? Dr. Smith’s reference to the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties and the beauté eclatante will show that Solomon never could be 
eS eer to put such a confession into her lips. But the church is 
ashamed of her own deformity, and deems herself, at the same time, 
comely, through a *‘ comeliness put upon her :” ‘ black as the goats’. 
hair tents of Kedar, and comely as the curtains of Solomon.” I had 
intended to show, when speaking of the language of the book, that 
this figure must have been written in Solomon’s days. The man 
that should say to a friend, “ beautiful as your drawing-room cur- 
tains,” would be thought to be speaking of things which then 
existed. 

** Look not upon me, for I am black.” What lover would make 
his fair one speak thus, whatever she might herself be humble 
enough to say? ‘ The sun has scorched me.” Will this apply to 
Pharaoh’s daughter, brought up delicately ; or to her whom Solomon 
calls a prince’s daughter, except he means that King’s daughter 
whom David describes as all glorious within ?” 

“* My mother’s children were angry with me,” accords only with 
her who is invited to ‘‘ forget her own people and her father’s 
house,”’ and who, as “born after the spirit, is persecuted by those 
who are born after the flesh,’ Egyptian antiquities notwithstanding. 

** T have become black by being set to watch the vineyards, in the 
sun.” Solomon’s literal bride put to menial services! Is this an 
image for him to address to Pharaoh’s daughter ? 

.7. “Tell me, O thou whom my sowl loveth.” I am aware 
that soul may be here, as in Arabic, self; for naphshi is myself; 
but, after the mention of the upright, we have reason to conclude 
that the love of the soul is here pointed out; as when David says, 
** My soul thirsteth for God; my soul followeth hard after thee.” 

But Solomon, the writer, makes the soul of the female to com- 
plain that she is deserted, and to ask why she should be left to 
wander after others. The jealousies of an eastern king would never 
admit such an image in a pastoral composed by him; and the com- 
mon feelings of human nature forbid that a lover would, in an 
epithalamium, suggest to his fair one the idea of his — her to 
mourn his absence. But every Christian knows how well these 
images accord with the intercourse between Christ and the soul. 

V.8. “If thou knowest not; go feed thy kids beside the shep- 
herds’ tents.” Here, again, the discrepancy with human loves is 
shocking, not to say ludicrous. Only according to the spiritual 
import can this imagery be tolerated. In the way of the flock, in 
the fellowship of the saints, and the use of the ordinances, the be- 
lieving sonl is tanght to seek Christ’s presence. 

V.9. “I have compared thee, O my love, to the horses in Pha- 
raoh’s chariot.” This is one of the numerous marks of a poem 
written, in the time, and by the pen, of Solomon. The horses in 
Pharaoh’s chariot were more likely to be familiar to him than to 
any other. The late discoveries in Egyptian antiquities show these 
horses to have been noble creatures, all beauty, stateliness, and fire ; 
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and, as yoked and trained for the royal chariot, exhibiting docility 
and order. But I doubt whether any one would have chosen this 
image to express his admiration for his bride; though I am sure that 
an inspired prophet says, ‘‘the Lord of Hosts has visited his flock, 
the house of Judah, and made them as his goodly horse in the 
battle.” 
V. 10. “* Thy cheeks are comely with rows (of jewels, ) 
Thy neck with chains (of gold.)” 

Here we arrive at those luxuriant descriptions of the bride’s person 
which have induced some to turn this way and that, in order to 
escape the belief of the inspiration of Canticles. Had they paid due 
attention to the evidence that the theme is solely spiritual, exhibiting 
the love of the upright soul to Christ, they would have been diffe- 
rently affected by the imagery. If some things appear to us inde- 
licate, these will often be modified by a more judicious translation ; 
while the original was adapted to other ideas of delicacy. Dr. 
Smith, however, supposes that the poem was written as a eulogium 
on chaste and honourable monogamy, and a censure on sensuality. 
Whoever believes the prophets to be inspired, as all who believe any 
inspiration do, must admit, on reading some parts of Ezekiel, that 
no argument against the inspiration of the Song can be derived from 
the description of the female. Ezekiel xvi. 

But while some have attempted to prove, from the description of 
the Bride, that this is a mere ordinary love song; they seem not to 
have reflected that the description of the Bridegroom is far more 
conclusive for the opposite opinion. Not only a large part, but the 
larger part, and the most magnificent part, of this poem is occupied 
with the praises of the Bridegroom, to whom his Bride is a mere foil, 
in every particular, except when he speaks of her in the language of 
love. Now, though the ancients often spoke of themselves in a way 
that ill suits our ideas of modesty, and though females in the east 
were depressed below the rank they hold with us, none of these 
considerations can account for the relative positions which the Bride- 
groom and Bride assume in this Song. That the intercourse of 
society early received a high polish in the east, and that the essence 
of politeness, a benevolent deference for others, prevailed there, we 
know from the example of Abraham, the father of the Jewish 
nation. A modern Chesterfield could not surpass the behaviour of 
the patriarch to the sons of Heth, as recorded Gen. xxiii. The 
chiet mark of polite society—honour paid to females—distinguished 
the Jews, as was seen in Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Ruth, Hannah ; 
and the law which made a daughter of Israel an heiress in failure of 
sons. The visit of the Queen of Sheba shows the rank which some 
females held in Solomon’s days; and that he partook largely of 
what some would call the noble weakness, which makes women 
stronger than wine or kings, we may prove by the manner in which 
Solomon’s wives turned away his heart from God, as well as by 
the palace of Lebanon, which he built for Pharaoh’s daughter. 

But here is a poem which some suppose to be merely one of 
Solomon’s love songs, in which his own ae makes his bride look 


pale as the moon before the splendour of the meridian sun. The 
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veriest coxcomb that ever admired himself too much to admire an 
one else, would never have written such a poem to his bride, full of 
his own praises, which he makes her proclaim. While she calls 
herself a black, he, instead of exulting in having her as his own, 
makes her continually to say, ‘‘ my beloved is mine, and I am his.” 
Even the pride of oriental monarchs bows before the sovereignty of 
beauty, especially in the daughter of one of the first monarchs of 
the age ; but this poem exhibits its writer as an espoused lover, often 
holding himself at a distance, always maintaining the majesty of the 
king ; and when he stoops to visit her in the dewy eve, he represents 
her as treating him so unkindly that, when she comes to herself, she 
bitterly reproaches herself, and suffers long for her ingratitude. 
He represents her as wandering at midnight in search of him, who 
had withdrawn, and as seized by the watchmen, who take away her 
veil. Is this consistent with the genius of a love song, by an eastern 
king, to the daughter of a sovereign prince ? 

ut when should we end, if we were to make the exposure of this 
absurdity complete? I content myself with a mere specimen. 

The calling of the bride “sister,” neither accords with Solomon’s 
pom Pharaoh’s daughter, nor with any human conjugal ideas, 
except the incestuous ones of the Cleopatras, which were abhorrent 
from Jewish sentiments; and the same may be said of the bride’s 
wishing the bridegroom were her brother, who sucked the breasts 
of the same mother. 

Dr. Smith seems disposed to abandon his supposition that the 
poem was composed by another person, to shame Solomon’s poly- 

my, by an exhibition of the superiority of undivided conjugal 
ove. It is, indeed, untenable. For Solomon not only appears 
in the title, but all through the poem, as the royal spouse, made glad 
in the day of his espousals, when the daughters of Jerusalem behold 
him wearing his nuptial crown. For introducing another bride than 
that of Solomon, in chap. iii. 6, there is no reason. The greater 
tee is, that the feminine is used for the neuter, and that, in 

er uncertainty, the bride asks, what is this thing that is coming 
up from the wilderness? when the answer is given by her attendants, 
that it is Solomon’s palanquin. The notion that another bride and 
bridegroom are exhibited in chap. iv., to contrast with Solomon and 
his bride, by the charms of rural life, in opposition to royal pomp, 
is contrary to the opening of the poem, which exhibits Solomon and 
his bride in pastoral life. The masculine pronoun, in which Dr. 
Smith seems to find mysteries, though so great an enemy to mystic 
allegories, appears to me to arise merely from the pronoun being 
used, as is common in eastern tongues, for the substantive verb to 
the noun of number in the masculine form, which immediately 
precedes.* All I can see here is, that, as the bride considers her 
spouse the fairest among ten thousand, he declares that she alone is 
better than three score queens, or four score mistresses, or virgins 
without number ; but Dr. Smith finds ‘‘ a moral certainty” that the 
poem was not written by Solomon! Cong. Mag. July, p. 497. 


* Three scores there are: queens ! 
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Yet he who has spoken of moral certainty, afterwards talks of 
giving up “‘ those presumptions,” p.429. The reader must not, 
then, think too much of what Dr. Smith, even to the last, asserts ; 
that no sacred or religious signification can, with any semblance of 

f, be attributed to the poem. I, on the contrary, assert that no 
other than a religious signification can be attributed to this poem, or 
its miniature likeness, the 45th Psalm. 

Dr. Smith denounces the extravagance of applying the language 
of Canticles to the devotional exercises of the penitent humble 
believer. But this is again taking a one-sided view of the subject ; 
for the design is not merely to exhibit the love of the church to 
Christ, but the love of Christ to the church. The last may be 
characterised by boldness; and that the first is distinguished by 
“all the lowliness of the penitent sinner,” I appeal from Dr. Smith 
to every impartial reader. The bride says nothing of her person, 
or conduct but what is humbling. All the glory is given to Christ, 
and those who have most abased themselves, and most exalted the 
Saviour, have here found the language which has uttered all their 
hearts. Here they have learned how to weep over their coldness 
and backslidings. If they have here been inspired with confidence 
in the love of Christ, this is as truly an integral part of religion, as 
humility or contrition. 

Dr. Smith says, ‘‘ The best defence of the inspiration and divine 
authority of Solomon’s Song, which it has been my happiness to 
read, is by one of my own recent pupils, at the time, a student in our 
college, and now an able and faithful missionary in India, the Rev. 
Benjamin Rice.” Who would have suspected that this was a recent 
pupil of mine? As this member of my flock had studied under 
me the language of Solomon’s Song, and been introduced by me to 
the Missionary Society, it gave me pleasure to find that he stood 
firm to his first principles. Destined, possibly, to translate the scrip- 
tures into other tongues, if he had adopted the principles of 
Dr. Smith’s paper, I should have been grieved. 

Dr. Smith says, “I profess my conviction of thg extreme diffi- 
culty of this inquiry.” In proportion as we must honour his sin- 
cerity, we must censure his inconsistency. He has not acted as one 
who feels the extreme difficulty of this question. He has dragged 
the subject unnecessarily into his work on the person of Christ. But 
not contented with this, he has forced it upon public notice, by a very 
unusual proceeding, putting an extract from a work that had been 
so long before the public, into the Congregational Magazine. He 

spoken in no measured terms of the Song, and has defended 
himself, not as one who thought this a question of extreme difficulty. 
That his side of the question is difficult, is, I think, manifest by his 
total failure; for he wants neither zeal nor learning, and may say, 
“if this cause could be defended, it had been by this right hand.” 
Had he arrived at the point of conviction where difficulty vanishes ; 
it would have been but fidelity to truth to declare his sentiments, in 
proper time and place ; though I still maintain, that his work on 
the person of Christ was not the proper place. A distinct work on 
the inspiration of scripture, and the canonicity of its several books, 
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seems to me the only fit vehicle for the sentiments contained in your 
number for July. But, aware, as he is, that those statements gave 
pain to many who are competent to judge of the question; as 
well as alarm to others who are not so well fortified by adequate 
information, he ought not to have acted as he has done, while te is 
forced to confess the extreme difficulty of the question. 

Regretting the extent to which I have found it necessary to carry 
this article, even after all the abridgments I have made; I can now 
only say, that, with prayers for the divine blessing on this important 
discussion, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Islington, Dec. 26, 1837. James Bennett. 





REMINISCENCES OF AMERICA. 


No. I.—Txeoxoeicat Institutions. Second article. 
Berore an individual can be admitted as a regular student to either 
of these seminaries, he must either produce a diploma of Master of 
Arts obtained from some college, or undergo such an examination 
before the Trustees as is sufficient to satisfy them that his attainments 
are equal to those of a student who has gone creditably through a 
regular course of study. 

rincetown is the seat of a College as well as a Theological 
Seminary, and the following extract from the Regulations of that 
college will give some idea of the preparatory course through which 
every clergyman whether Congregational or Presbyterian must pass, 
previons to the commencement of his professional studies. 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman or lowest class, are 
examined in Cesar’s Commentaries, (five books,) Sallust, Virgil, 
(Eclogues, and six books of the AEneid,) Cicero’s Select Orations, 
contained in the volume in Usum Delphini, Mair’s Introduction to 
the Latin Syntax, the Gospels in the Greek Testament, Dalzel’s 
Collectanea Graeca Minora, or Jacob's Greek Reader, or other 
authors equivalent in quantity, together with Latin and Greek 
Grammar, including Latin Prosody. Also on English Grammar, 
Arithmetic, and Geography, ancient and modern. 

English Grammar, Arithmetic and Geography being required 
for admission, are not included in the college course of instruction ; 
and in order to secure attention to these studies, indispensably neces- 
sary in every situation in life, the classes are examined on these 
subjects four times a year, and deficiencies, if any exist, reported to 
parents and guardians. 

Every student admitted to a class higher than the Freshman, is 
examined on all the studies of the class which he wishes to enter. 

Testimonials of moral character are required. And if the student 
has been a member of another college or university, he must bring 
with him a certificate from the President or Faculty, that he is free 
from censure in that institution. 

Course of Instruction.—The whole course of instruction requires 
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four years. One year in each of the four classes into which the 
students are divided. 

The Freshman and Sophmore classes are instructed by the 
Professors of Ancient and Modern Languages and of Mathematics, 
aided by the Tutors. The junior and senior classes by the President 
and Professors. 

The studies of the several classes are as follow: 

Freshman Class, Winter Session.—Livy, Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia, Plato’s Dialogues, vol. 1., Latin and Greek Exercises, 
Algebra, (Davies’ Bourdon.) 

Summer Session.— Horace, (Odes,) 7Eschines de Corona, Latin 
and Greek Exercises, Algebra completed, Roman Antiquities. 

Sophmore Class, Winter Session.— Horace, (Satires and Epis- 
tles,) Demosthenes de Corona, Latin and Greek Exercises, Geo- 
metry (Playfair’s Euclid), Plane Trigonometry, Elements of History. 

Summer Session.—Cicero de Officiis, de Amicitia et de Senec- 
tute, Homer’s Iliad, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, (Young’s, ) 
Mensuration, Surveying, Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, History. 

Junior Class, Winter Session.— Analytical Geometry, (Young’s, ) 
including Conic Sections, Descriptive Geometry, Differential Cal- 
eulus, (Young’s,) Cicero de Oratore, Sophocles, Philosophy of 
Mind, Evidences of Christianity. 

Summer Session.—Integral Calculus, (Young’s,) Mechanics, 
(Boucharlat,) Cicero de Oratore, Sophocles, continued, Natural 
Theology, (Paley’s,) Civil Architecture. 

Senior Class, Winter Session.—Belles Lettres, Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy, Natural Philosophy, Quintilian, 
Euripides, vol. 1. 

Summer Session.—Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, con- 
tinued, Astronomy, Chemistry, Euripides, continued, Constitution 
of the United States. 

General Review of Studies—Instruction in the French or 
Spanish languages is given at the option of the student, without 
extra charge. 

The two lower classes attend three recitations daily, except on 
Saturdays, when they have only two. The junior class attends two 
recitations, and the senior one, and a lecture connected with the 
subject of study. 

All the classes are examined on a portion of the sacred scriptures 
on the Sabbath, and on a portion of the New Testament, in Greek, 
on Monday morning. 

Essays, of their own composition, are frequently required of all 
the classes. The members of the three lower classes pronounce 
orations in alphabetical order, in the presence of the Faculty and the 
students. The members of the senior class deliver orations of their 
own composition as often as the Faculty may direct. 

In the winter session, lectures are delivered on Anatomy and 
Physiology, which the senior class is required to attend, and to 
such of the junior class as can redeem time from their other studies, 
the same privilege is given. 

Lectures on Mechanical Philosophy, Physics, and Chemistry, 
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accompanied with numerous experiments, and also on Natural 
History, and on Belles Lettres, are delivered by the Professors of 
these branches. 

The Professor of Chemistry lectures also on Civil Engineering 
and on Architecture. 

There is no extra charge for attendance upon any of the lectures, 

Gentlemen unconnected with the College can have the privilege 
of attending the above lectures, by making application to the several 
lecturers. 

The other lectures are generally given at the same hours in which 
the recitations are heard ; and are therefore attended by none except 
the members of the several classes. 

Four public examinations take place during the college year: 
one in the middle and one at the close of each session: and reports 
respecting the behaviour, diligence, and scholarship of the students, 
are sent to the parents or guardians after each examination. 

The College Library contains seven thousand volumes, and is 
opened twice every week for the accommodation of the students. 
Resident graduates have the liberty of taking books from the library 
upon the same terms that the under graduates are permitted to take 
them. In the libraries belonging to the two Literary Societies of 
the College, there are about four Renontel volumes. Total number 
of volumes in the three libraries, about eleven thousand. 

The College possesses a very valuable Philosophical and Chemical 
Apparatus, a well-selected "Mineralogical Cabinet, and also a 

useum of Natural History. 

s.—The stated expenses of the College, each session, paid 
in advance, exclusive of books, clothes, lights, room, furniture, and 
travelling expenses, are as follow, viz. 


Winter Session. 
Dollars. Dollars. 


Board, 22 weeks - - - - - 44. or 33. 
Tuition - - - - - - 20. - 20. 
Room-rent - - - - - - 6. - 6. 
Fuel - - - - - - - 13. - 4. 
Library - + - — A - a. 
Servants’ wages - - - - - 4. - 4. 
Washing - - - - - - 6. - 6. 
Incidental Expenses - - -— = 2.50 - 1.50 


Total 96.50 or 82.50 


Summer Session. 
Dollars. Dollars. 


Board, 19 weeks - 38.00 or 28.50 


Tuition - - - - - - 20.00 - 20.00 
Room-tent - - - - - - 6.00 - 6.00 
Fuel - - - - - - ~ 30 - 00 
Library - - - - - - 1.00 - 1.00 
Servants’ wages - - - - - 4.00 - 2.00 
Washing - - - - - - 600 - 6.00 
Incidental Expenses - - - = 2.50 - 1.50 





—_—— 


Total 78.00 or 65.50 
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There are now two Refectories, at one of which board is furnished at 
two dollars per week, at the other at one dollar fifty cents per week. 

Thirteen dollars are advanced for fuel; if less be consumed than 
amounts to this sum, the surplus is returned ; if more it is charged to 
the student. 

Those who dispense with the attendance of servants in their rooms, 
have a deduction of three dollars a session from their bills. 

New students pay five dollars entrance and thirty-three cents for 
a copy of the printed laws. 

hen a student is dismissed from College for any cause, the 
whole amount advanced for board, washing, and fuel, from the time 
of dismission, will be refunded to the order of his parent or 
guardian. 

At alate meeting of the Board of Trustees, it was resolved, that 
boarding be offered to pious and indigent young men, who have in 
view the gospel ministry, at the rate of one dollar per week. And 
that the balance which will be due to the prowrent at the present 
price of boarding, be paid by the Trustees out of funds to be provided 
for that purpose. 

The Societies formed in the seminaries of Princetown and Andover 
for prosecuting Inquiry on Missions, appeared much more spirited 
in their exertions than similar societies in Britain. The advan- 
tages resulting from such Associations it is impossible to esti- 
mate. A missionary spirit is thereby generally diffused among the 
clergy of America, and corresponding effects produced upon the 
people. The duty of engaging personally, if possible, in such work, 
is kept constantly before the mind of the student. He possesses a 
much more accurate idea of the state of the missionary enterprise 
throughout the world, so that should he aspire to missionar 
honours, he knows where his services are most required; or, if 
engaged as a director of such exertions, he knows more of the nature 
of the different fields open to missionary effort than the generalit 
of ministers in other countries. The result of my intercourse wit 
students of different denominations in America, was a conviction, 
that there a much greater proportion of the candidates for missionary 
labours, make a tender of their services in consequence of a calm 
and cool examination of the subject than elsewhere; and that 
principle, rather than missionary zeal, falsely so called, points them 
to the lands of darkness in answer to the prayer, ‘‘ What wouldst 
thou have me do?” 

The following brief sketch of the history and object of the Society 
at Princetown is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Alexander, and the 
mode pursued in conducting their enquiries, may be gathered from 
the accompanying extract from the ‘* Constitution and Bye Laws” 
of the Association. 

“‘The propriety of forming a society of inquiry in the seminary at 
Princetown, seems to have been first suggested by one of the stu- 
dents, in January, 1814, and a committee was appointed to prepare 
@ constitution. The society was organized on Tuesday evening, 
March Ist, 1814. The original members were—Messrs. John Bar- 
nard, William Blain, Lebbeus Booth, Phineas Camp, John Covert 
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Leveret, T. F. Huntington, David Oliphant, Samuel Robertson, John 
Ross, Thomas C. Searle, Reuben C. Smith, Benjamin F. Stanton, 
Tehiel Talmage, Henry R. Weed, Backus Wilbur, and Halsey 
Wood. 

“« The exercises of the society for several years were principally the 
communication of religious intelligence by members generally, a re- 
port on the history aoa condition of some mission, or of the religious 
condition, &c. of a portion of christian and heathen lands; anda 
discussion of some subject connected with the objects of the society. 

‘Various improvements in the mode of prosecuting a were 
introduced at different periods. In December, 1823, the society 
‘resolved to open a correspondence with each presbytery in the 
United States, requesting a statement of the vacant congregations, 
wants of the churches, with the state of religion.’ Replies were re- 
ceived from most, if not all, these bodies, and the information em- 
bodied in a general report. Various changes in the organization of 
the society were also made, and, in March, 1829, the Board of Ma- 
nagers was first instituted, to which is committed the management of 
miscellaneous business. The constitution has been several times re- 
vised. The most important change was made in August, 1831, when 
the Committees of Inquiry were introduced. The last revision took 
place in January, 1835, and the constitution and bye-laws, in their 
present form, were adopted on the 2d of March. The number of 
regular members is now one hundred and ten. The whole number, 
since the organization, is about eight hundred and fifty-five. Ho- 
norary members elect, fifty. The library contains nearly one 
thousand volumes. 

‘*¢ The object of this society, as its name imports, is to collect mis- 
sionary intelligence from all quarters, and to promote a spirit of 
missions among its members. In pursuance of this object, a cor- 
respondence has been opened with foreign missionaries in all parts 
of the world, and an intercourse by letters is kept up with other 
similar societies in this country and Europe. This correspondence 
has been increasing in interest every year, and has been the vehicle 
through which much important intelligence has been obtained and 
communicated to the Christian public. 

‘« It may not be improper for me to observe, that, in my opinion, 
no part of the exercises in the Theological Seminary has been 
attended with more manifest good effect than those which appertain 


to the proceedings of this society: and there can be little doubt, ~ 


that some of those who are now labouring successfully among the 
heathen, received their first missionary impulse from the ideas 
suggested, the intelligence received, and the solemn scenes which 
they here witnessed: and when the thoughts of those who have 
been removed for years from the place of their theological education 
re-visit these sacred walls, there is probably nothing that is remem- 
bered with deeper interest than the transactions of the first day of 
the month. 

“ Princetown Theo. Sem. May 1, 1835.” 

Art. XII. The business of inquiry on missionary and other 
benevolent operations shall be conducted by nine committees of 
inquiry, viz. 
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1. On Foreign Missions, to consist of not less than five nor more 
than thirty members. 

2. Domestic Missions, five to twenty members. 

3. Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, and Maternal Associations, 
five to twenty members. 

4. Revivals of Religion, five to twenty members. 

5. Bible, Tract, and Education Societies, five to twenty members. 

6. Sailors and Soldiers, five to twenty members. 

7. Africans and colonization, five to twenty members. 

8. Public Morals, five to twenty members. 

9. Romish Church and Infidelity, five to twenty members. 

And in constituting or re-organizing a committee of inquiry, the 
President, Vice-president, and Recording Secretary shall be a com- 
mittee to appoint the number of members requisite to compose it. 

Art. XIII. The particular subjects to which the inquiries of 
each committee shall extend are assigned as follows: 

1, To the committee on Foreign Missions, the general subject of 
Foreign Missions, including the advance of the spirit of Missions in 
Christian countries, operations in other lands, and the present 
attitude of the world towards the Gospel. The correspondence 
of the society with foreign missionaries is conducted by this com- 
mittee. 

2. To the committee on Domestic Missions, the enterprise of sup- 
plying the destitute of our own land with the Gospel; and the 
efforts made by foreign countries in behalf of home missions. 

3. To the committee on Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, and 
Maternal Associations, the present state of these associations, 
efforts to extend their influence, such improvements in the plan of 
the respective systems as they may deem worthy of attention, and 
the blessings which appear to accompany their operations. 

4. To the committee on Revivals of Religion, accounts of existing 
or recent revivals, the means blessed in their promotion, with in- 
teresting cases of conversion, and the general results. 

5. To the committee on Bible, Tract, and Education Societies, 
the operations of these institutions, and the general state of theolo- 
gical education in this and other countries, with such facts relating 
to the general progress of education as may be important. 

6. To the committee on Sailors and Soldiers, all efforts to im- 
prove the social and religious condition of seamen, boatmen, and 
soldiers, the best method of gaining access to these several classes of 
men, the peculiar character of christian sailors, and the connection 
of the seamen’s cause with foreign missions. 

7. To the committee on Africans and Colonization, all efforts in 
behalf of the coloured people, including their education, coloni- 
zation, emancipation, and other means to improve their moral and 
intellectual condition. 

8. To the committee on Public Morals, all the means employed, 
or — proposed by Temperance, Prison Discipline, Moral Reform, 
and kindred associations for the improvement of public morals. 

9. To the committee on the Romish Church and Infidelity, the 
state of the Romish Church in this and other countries, efforts to 
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propagate or oppose the system, its influence on the civil, social, 
and moral condition of communities, with the efforts of infidels to 
diffuse their poisonous principles. 

Art. XIV. Each of the committees of inquiry shall present to 
the society an annual report, accompanied by such other exercises 
on the subjects assigned to it as the committee may think proper, 
in the following order : ; 

The committee on Foreign Missions, at the regular meeting in 
January. 

The committee on Domestic Missions, in December. 

The committee on Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, and Maternal 
Associations, in February. 

The committee on Revivals of Religion, in March. 

The committee on Bible, Tract, and Education Societies, in 
April. 

he committee on Sailors and Soldiers, in May. 

The committee on Africans and Colonization, in July. 

The committee on Public Morals, in August. 

The committee on the Romish Church and Infidelity, in Sep- 
tember. 

Immediately preceding these reports, and succeeding the reading 
of letters and obituaries, the committee on Foreign Missions shall 
make a monthly report, to be followed by reports from four other 
committees, in their regular order, which shall alternate with the 
remaining four, so that there shall be five monthly reports at each 
meeting, provided no committee present a monthly report and an 
annual report at the same meeting. 

The annual reports of the committees of inquiry, after being 
accepted by the society, shall be committed to the Recording Secre- 
tary, to be preserved and bound under his direction. 


Correspondence. 


Sect. 1. The general correspondence of the society shall be con- 
ducted by the Corresponding Secretary and his assistants. It shall 
be their duty to take from the post-office all letters addressed to the 
society, to read the whole, or such parts as they may deem neces- 
sary, before the society, and prepare answers as soon as convenient, 
subject to the direction of the Board of Managers, at each regular 
meeting, of which they shall report their proceedings. 

Sect. 2. The collection of information respecting the state of 
religion, the interest felt in missionary and benevolent operations in 
general, shall be regarded as an object of primary importance, and 
in the preparation of letters to corresponding bodies, the Secretary 
shall keep this object constantly in view. 

Sect. 3. No letter prepared by one Secretary shall be sent, until 
it has been submitted to his associates for their approbation. 

Sect. 4. Every member of this society, on leaving the society, is 
requested to submit to the Corresponding Secretary all such infor- 
mation as will be likely to prove interesting or useful. 

Sect. 5. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to 
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ister all letters written and received, and to record at least a 
synopsis of their contents in a book kept for the purpose. 

Sect. 6. He shall carefully preserve and file all letters received in 
his department, that at suitable intervals they may be arranged in 
volumes and bound. 

Sect. 7. Bound volumes of letters shall be kept by the Secretary 
or deposited in the library. 





PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


(To the Editor.) 


My pgar Sir—Knowing the deep interest you feel in the rising 
ministry, I am emboldened to ask for part of a page in your valuable 
work, on which to make a suggestion that has of late considerably 
impressed my mind. 

It is impossible to look at the present position of affairs, both in the 
church and the world, without feeling that our junior brethren, who 
are now preparing for ministerial labours, will soon incur tremendous 
responsibilities on the one hand, and be exposed to very serious 
dangers on the other. They demand our tenderest sympathies, and 
our cordial aid. Why should our American brethren take a more 
lively interest in their colleges than we in ours? They have days of 
prayer for their rising ministry, why should we have none?* Would 


* Education for the ministry in the United States, as our readers will perceive 
from the preceding article, differs from that which obtains in this country, 
whether amongst Churchmen or Dissenters. The youths of the United States 
are sent to the Colleges for their general education, and those who devote them- 
selves to the ministry, subsequently enter a Theological Seminary to prosecute 
their professional studies. Hence the churches of America are so prayerfully 
anxious that the intelligent and educated young men in their colleges may be- 
come the recipients of Divine grace, and devote themselves to the service of the 
sanctuary. The following circular will illustrate the solicitude to which our cor- 
respondent refers. 

“ The special object of this communication, is to direct your attention to the 
Annual Concert of Prayer in behalf of the American Colleges. This concert 
was established in 1823. The last Thursday of February in that year, was 
set apart by ‘a number of the friends of Zion as a season of fasting, and 
spiritual and united prayer, that God would pour out his Spirit on the Colleges 
of our country.’ From that time to the present, this day has annually been 

by multitudes, who love Zion and pray for her prosperity. e last 
Thursday of February is rapidly approaching. Permit us, then, to ‘stir u 
your pure minds by way of remembrance,’ to this vastly important subject, onl, 
if possible, secure your fervent, importunate, and united intercessions at the 
throne of grace, on that memorable day, that God would cause his Holy Spirit 
to descend upon our colleges like a mighty rushing wind. There are several 
motives for the performance of this duty. 

“1. God does hear and answer prayer. He has said, ‘ Ask, and it shall be 
_ you ;’ and he has expressly promised the Holy Spirit to them that ask 

im. That God has answered prayer, offered for our seminaries of learning, 
is strikingly manifest. His declaration has been fulfilled, ‘ Before they call I 
will answer, and while they are yet speaking I will hear.’ In some instances, 
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not effects of the very best kind flow from ardent united devotion? 
Should we not find as the result, that our colleges would be prayed 
for more frequently at the family altar, and in the regular public 
services of the sabbath ; and would not our students become more 
entirely the objects of christian interest and encouragement ? 

I would respectfully propose, then, that the tutors, and stu- 
dents of the colleges in and about London should be affectionately 





revivals have commenced on the very day of the concert. The Lord has been 
there by the special influences of his Spirit. In a single revival at one of our 
Colleges, sixty individuals were hopefully converted to God; and, in three 
successive revivals at another College, seventy students gave evidence of a 
change of heart. In the year 1831, there was a revival in fourteen different 
Colleges, and between three and four hundred young men in these institutions 
were apparently brought to a knowledge of the truth as it isin Jesus. Since 
the establishment of this concert of prayer, more than a thousand individuals in 
po agg seminaries, it is believed, have been made the subjects of true vital 
godliness. 

“ Through these effusions of the Holy Ghost, what amount of good has been 
accomplished! How much talent and influence have been consecrated to 
Christ and the church, which otherwise might have been wasted—worse than 
wasted! What a powerful motive to prayer, is the consideration, that God 
heareth and answereth the supplications of his people! 

**2. A large number of beloved youth in our Colleges, are still in an uncon- 
verted state, ‘having no hope, and without God in the world.’ This probably 
is true of from two thirds to three quarters of the whole number of students. 
How many of these select young men of our land, each one possessing a soul 
infinitely more valuable than ten thousand worlds, and destined to eternal weal 
or woe, are now crowding the way to eternal destruction. Human efforts 
alone are inadequate to save them, they must everlastingly perish, unless God 
interpose by his grace. And he will convert and save in answer to prayer. 
Who, then, will not pray for the conversion of these dear youth? Who will not 
wrestle with the angel of the covenant, and say, in the language of prevailing 
Israel, ¢ I will not let thee go except thou bless them.’ 

“3. Our Colleges exert a mighty influence upon the community. Here will 
be educated our legislators, judges, lawyers, physicians, and ministers. Every 
one who receives the honours of College, will affect, by his sentiments and 
example, at least a thousand souls around him. These institutions, therefore, 
will be fountains of corruption and death, or of purity and life. How im- 
portant, then, that ‘holiness to the Lord’ be inscribed upon all our halls of 
science—that these fountains be pure, sending forth healthful streams to make 
glad the city of God. But should the Holy Spirit be withheld from them, they 
would be like the mountains of Gilboa, having no dew nor rain. Prayer, 
therefore, should be made without ceasing, of the churches, unto God for them. 

“4, By revivals in these institutions of learning, a large number of our 
youth would be brought into the ministry. Between two and three thousands, 
now in a course of education, might thus be secured to Christ and the church. 
These thousands might preach the gospel to as many millions, and be instru- 
mental in the salvation of multitudes. t then, every one who has an interest 
at the throne of grace, pray particularly for revivals of religion in all our 
Colleges—‘ pray the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth labourers into 
his harvest,’ that the earth may be gathered. 

“In view of the above remarks, beloved in the Lord, let your spirit be stirred 
in you. Think, converse, and pray much respecting it. When the day of 
deep and affecting interest shall come, spend the season in fasting, supplication, 
and other religious duties. Pray with the spirit of Jeremiah, when he patheti- 
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invited to meet the members of our different churches, to unite in 
special prayer for their welfare, in one of the larger places of worship, 
some evening, say during the first week in April, and that such a 
meeting should be held in different chapels in rotation, at least once 
in six months. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Fraternally your’s, 
Greenwich, Feb. 5, 1838. J. B. 





THE PORTFOLIO OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


II. Rev. Joun Berrince, Vicar of Everton, Cambridgeshire, &c. 


To Mr. Benjamin Mills, respecting the Church and Church 
Property. 
Nov. 20, 84. Everton. 


Dear Sir,—I thank the Lord, from whom all good desires pro- 
ceed, for stirring up your heart to a kind remembrance and yearly 
refreshment of my fellow labourers, who are all poor—some of them 
very much so—and some of them now sick. I think such a set of 
men, so poor and illiterate, were never called forth to the ministry 
since Christ’s time, and this in the face of an university, thereby 
casting a contempt on their boasted wisdom; and I believe more 
souls have been made alive to God by any one of these preachers 
during the last twenty years than have been quickened in the uni- 
versity church by the whole body of the clergy during this century. 
However, there is a promising prospect at present. Many young 
students are in a hopeful way. Two fellows of different colleges 
preach the gospel gently, in two small churches at Cambridge ; and 
one fellow of Sidney College now preaches Jesus Christ boldly in 
the university church. I believe the Lord Jesus, in half a century, 
will shut up church-doors, by directing Government to seize on the 
church lands, as Harry the Eighth did on the abbey lands; such 
seizure may lessen the national debt, and a churchman, you know, 
cannot preach without his tythes—the fleece makes his flock ; in the 
mean time the Lord is sending his ministers into the church, to 
awaken and call but his elect; and wherever a gospel clergyman 
comes, and meets with success, at his removal, I never see a gospel 





cally exclaimed, ‘O that mine head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my 
people!’ Pray in faith and hope—pray till the blessing come. ‘ What things 
soever ye desire,’ (according to the will of God,) ‘ when ye pray believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.’ ‘ And it shall be said in that day, Lo! 
this is our God; we have waited for him, and he will save us; this is the 
Lord ; we have waited for him, we will be glad and rejoice in his salvation.’ ” 


We should be happy to see the suggestion of J.B. adopted. The best hope 
of our churches and our cause, under God, is the character and devotedness of 
our rising ministry.— Editor, 
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clergyman succeed him, and of course his flock must become dis- 
senters to get food, for awakened sinners cannot live upon chaff. 
If you compare James v. 14, 15, with Mark vi. 12, 13, you will 
find that the raising up sick people by unction and prayer was a 
miraculous power bestowed on the apostles and primitive elders, a 
power not to be exercised whenever they pleased, for then they 
might have kept their flocks continually from dying; but to be 
exercised when they found a sudden and strong impression on their 
minds. Paul says, ‘¢I have left Trophimus at Miletum sick.” 
Why did he leave him there sick? Because he had no power to 
heal him then, any more than to work miracles at all times. 
Instead of praying only for the recovery of your child, rather 
pray for a sweet resignation to God’s will. Leave your child with 
the Lord, in better hands than your own. If the Lord restores her, 
Bive him thanks; if he removes her, thank him also for delivering 
er early from an evil world, and providing her a better mansion 
than Moorfields can afford her. Give my kind respects to your 
excellent partner and filial shopman. The Lord bless you with the 
upper and nether springs, and give you his peace at all times. 
With due respect, I remain, 
Your affectionate servant in the best bonds, 
Joun Berrines. 


P.S.—You are young, and may live to see government first 
nibbling on the deaneries and prebends, then on the church livings 
and bishoprieks, and no outcry will now be raised, so little regard 
is paid for the church, especially since the plunder is to pay off the 
debt. And well may Jesus give up the church-lands, since church 
ministers eat his bread, and lift up the heel against him. 


To Mr. Benjamin Mills. 


—_——_ —— 


IV. The Reverend Joun Wesizy, A.M. ke. 


To Miss Ball, at Mr. Thos. Balls, in High Wycombe, on 
** Connection” affairs. 
Shoreham, Nov. 28, 1774. 
My dear Sister—It gives me pleasure whenever it is in my power 
to assist you in any thing. I love you for your openness and sim- 
plicity, and for your desire to do the whole will of God. I think 
there need be no reserve between Bro. Wolf and you: he is of a truly 
childlike spirit. And the more you labour, the more blessing you 
will find: Go on: Run and never tire. I hear a good account of 
two young maidens who have lately joined the society. I do not 
doubt but you will watch over them, that they may tnrn not again to 
folly. See that you warn every one, and exhort every one, that you 
may present every one perfect in Christ Jesus. 
I am, my dear Sister, yours affectionately, 
J. Westey. 


What do you, and what does Bro. Wolf think of Bro. Pynork ? 
Has he gifts and grace for a travelling preacher? If so, when can 
he be disengaged from his master ? 
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REV.S.S. WILSON ON 2 Trmorny rr. 16. 
(To the Editor.) 


Sirn,—In conversing to-day with one of the two very eminent and 
useful theologians, to whom your columns have of late been open on 
the question of ye gs I happened to make a remark, to which, 
though I fear of little importance, that gentleman was pleased to 
attach so much value, as to urge its insertion in one of the public 
journals. He was pleased to think that, in such a controversy, my 
opinion was of some little moment. However that be, I have 
concluded to send the remark to you. 

“Were I to stand up among ten thousand Greeks, the subjects of 
King Otho, and exclaim, in the language of Paul, (2 Tim. iii. 16, 
‘nica ypagy, Sedmvevoroc, Kai wpéAtmoc,’ the whole ten thousan 
would place the copula after ypagy. That is, they would each 
understand me to mean “all scripture is inspired of God.’ ” 

To presume to dissent from the opinion of so wise and so good a 
man as Dr. Pye Smith, I feel painful, because it may be deemed 
indecorous. Yet the text in question seems hardly controversial 
ground ; it is almost a question of it The genius of the Greek 
tongue, I think, cannot, by possibility allow the copula in any other 

ce. 

Should it be objected, Sir, that the term ypagy simply signifies 
writing, any writing, and that thus placing the copula makes the 
apostle say, ‘every writing is inspired by God ;” allow me to 
subjoin two thoughts in reply. 

1. St. Paul, and Jesus Christ before him, used the simple term, 
writing or scripture, in the sense of Holy Scripture. Thus Paul ; 
“ri Neyer  ypagn; what saith the scripture?’ Gal. iv 30; and 
Jesus Christ, ‘‘épeuvare rag ypagdc, search the scriptures,” John 
v. 39. 

2. Paul has mentioned the iép@ yeaupara, or sacred letters, in the 
15th verse, which farther limits the sense of ypagy. 

With the controversy between these two eminent servants of God, 
I wish it to be understood that I am not lsuigeon, | to interfere ; 
but, having published a full Greek commentary on the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, when abroad,* it occurred to me that this part of 
it is so simple, that I might venture to trouble you with my senti- 
ments. Tour's faithfully, 

S.S. Witson. 


* Our readers are aware that Mr. Wilson was a missionary to Greece, under 
po ear of the London Missionary Society, for nearly eighteen years. We 
u tand that he is preparing to publish a volume connected with his long 
residence in that interesting country. 
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WHAT ARE THE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM? 


( From an American Writer.) 


1. ConerecationatisM is distinguished from all sorts of prelacy, 
Roman, Oriental, English, and Wesleyan, by the principle that all 
Christ’s servants in the work of the gospel, are equal in rank. 

2. It is distinguished from Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, by 
the principle that the only organized church is a particular church, 
a congregation of believers statedly meeting in one place. A pro- 
vincial or national church, including many particular churches, and 
governed by general officers, has no place in the Congregational 
system. 

3. It is distinguished from the fore-mentioned systems, by the 
principle that all church power resides in the church, and not in the 
church officers; and resides in each particular church directly and 
originally, by virtue of the express or implied compact of its mem- 
bers, amd not traditionally, or by virtue of any authority derived by 
succession from some higher body, ecclesiastical or clerical. 

4. It is distinguished from strict Independency, by the principle 
of the communion of churches. 

5. It is distinguished from the system of the Baptist churches, 
by the principle of the right of believing parents to dedicate their 
infant children to God in baptism; by the principle that in the 
ceremony of baptism it is not material how much water is used, or 
whether the water is applied to the person or the person to the water; 
and by the principle of open communion with all who make a credible 
profession of being Christ’s disciples. 

As to the difference between the congregational system and the 
presbyterian, two points may be stated more distinctly. 

1. A Congregational church, like a Presbyterian church, may 
have its ruling elders; but while the presbyterian system makes the 
elders accountable, not to the church, but to some ‘ superior ju- 
dicature,” Congregationalism permits nothing to be done in the name 
of the church, without the distinct consent of the brotherhood. 

2. A Congregational church may hold communion and intercourse 
with sister churches by means of such bodies as presbyteries and 
synods; but, while Presbyterianism regards these bodies as “ judi- 
catures,” ‘courts of the Lord Jesus Christ,” having authority to 
decide all controversies judicially, and to ‘* send down” their in- 
junctions to the churches,—Congregationalism must needs regard 
them only as meetings for intercourse and communion, as councils 
to advise and persuade in matters of common interest, and as means 
of keeping up a common feeling among the neighbouring and the 
distant members of the great union. Congregationalism acknow- 
ledges no power over the churches but the power of LiguT AND 
LOVE. 
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REVIEW. 


Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion, delivered in Rome by Nicholas Wiseman, D.D., 
Principal in the English College, and Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Rome. London: Booker. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 376. 322. 


We welcome this book as a valuable and interesting addition to the 
cumulative department of the christian evidences. It seems to be 
wisely ordered that every age of the church should present some 
fresh proofs of the divine origin of its sacred books, so that, as its 
enemies employ new methods of attack, there may not be wanting 
fresh means of resistance and victory. 

The adversaries of christian truth have been already met and 
answered by the miracles of its Divine Teacher, and his apostles, 
by the testimony of its martyrs and confessors, by the astonishing 
diffusion of its principles, by the moral influence it has exercised on 
society, and by its careful preservation amidst a host of enemies. 
Nor has there ever been wanting a band of enlightened men 
who may be designated, without a metaphor, ‘‘ Defenders of the 
Faith,” and who, with spiritual weapons in their hands, have not 
feared to accept the challenge of any vaunting champion of infidelity ; 
they have descended to the arena, fought hand to Nand, and foot to 
foot, with the foe who has fallen beneath them; and have received 
the gratitude of the whole church in return. With this company 
we think Dr. Wiseman must henceforth be associated. He has 
earned for himself a standing with such men as Clarke and Boyle, 
Warburton and Lardner, Paley and Watson. 

Dr. Wiseman has consecrated to his subject such an amount of 
learning and eloquence as renders his book highly valuable and 
instructive. It is a pleasing fact that this enlightened production 
comes from the pen of a Roman Catholic Professor. These lectures 
were read first in the English College at Rome, over which our au- 
thor presides, and then, during the Lent of 1835, in the apartments 
of the late Cardinal Weld, to a large and select audience of learned 
persons of various countries. We welcome light from any quarter, 
and the welcome is not less cordial if it come from Rome. And as 
we are happily under no temptation to raise the no-popery cry for 
a political purpose, we would not seek to strengthen our cause by 

no 8 all possible abuse on the community against whose errors 
we have made our protest. It is a remarkable sign of the times, 
that one of the most favonred of the Romish priesthood should come 
forward to assail error with no other weapon than that of truth. We 
may remind Dr. W. that this most excellent method was not always 
employed in the Romish church. The Index librorum prohibitorum 
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employs a more summary method to dispose of a difficult theme; 
‘¢ omnes libri tractantes de mobilitate terre et de immobilitate 
solis,” were answered by hurling the anathemas of the church against 
all who read them; and the light of science, lest it should produce 
heretical disclosures, was clouded by the gloom of the Inquisition, 
In such recollections we should not for a moment indulge, except to 
derive from them occasion for hope and congratulation. We do not 
now meet Dr. W. as an opponent, but as a friend, as one who has 
been fighting on the side of our common christianity against the 
common foe, and we would not be among the last to award him 
the commendation he has thus earned. 

The value of Dr. Wiseman’s book consists in the successful effort 
he has made to show that science, in its present advanced state, 
offers no argument against the truths of revelation; and that if the 
students of any new science, in the boldness of their speculations, 
may occasion alarm or apprehension among the friends of truth, 
yet that very science, as it advances to maturity, will be found to 
furnish the most satisfactory reply to the allegations of its immature 
votaries. As Dr. Wiseman very beautifully remarks at the close of 
a Lecture on Geology, 


‘* Surely it must be gratifying thus to see a science, formerly classed, and not, 
perhaps, unjustly, among the most pernicious to faith, once more become her 
and-maid ; to see her now, after so many years of wandering from theory to 
theory, or rather, from vision to vision, return once more to the home where she 
was born, and to the altar at which she made her first simple offerings ; no 
longer as she first went forth, a wilful, dreamy, empty-handed child, but with a 
matronly dignity, and a priest-like step, and a bosom full of well-earned gifts, 
to pile upon its sacred hearth. For it was religion which, as we saw at the 
commencement of this lecture, gave Geology birth, and to the sanctuary she hath 
once more returned.” —vol. i. p. 322. 


If the writer of these volumes had done no more than compile the 
results of late researches, and furnish, in one language, ore j in one 
accessible book, the additions made to the stock of scripture evi- 
dence, in many languages, and in many books, he would have ren- 
dered no small service to his readers; but as he furnishes the result 
of his own profound and learned investigations, and pledging him- 
self “‘ to bring forward no examples already given in works on the 
evidences,” he has done to the universal church a singular service, 
and entitled himself to the gratitude of all who are anxious to see 
the truth ‘‘ waxing valiant in fight, and turning to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” 

The importance and interest of this work will appear on observing 
the topics of which it treats. 

The first two lectures are on the comparative study of languages, 
and designed to meet the objection brought from the diversity of 
languages against the Mosaic account of the descent of all mankind 
from one common pair, 

The third and fourth take up the objections to the unity of the 
race, from ‘* those physical differences that distinguish the human 
form in various regions of the globe.” 

The first part of the fifth Lecture contains the learned and mas- 
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terly efforts of the two Gruners, to refute the theories of Paulus, 
Damon, and others, respecting the resurrection of Christ. 

The remaining part of the fifth and the whole of the sixth Lec- 
ture is occupied in showing the perfect and beautiful accordance of 
Geology with the early part of the sacred narrative. 

The seventh Lecture meets the objections brought from the pre- 
tended antiquity of Asiatic nations. 

The eighth Lecture examines the claims made by the historical 
and astronomical monuments of Egypt. 

In the ninth Lecture, on Archeology, he enters into researches 
among the medals, inscriptions, and monuments of antiquity. ‘“* We 
will,” he says, ‘* here pick up a medal, there will pore over an in- 
scription ; we will content ourselves with such monuments as chance 
shall throw in our way, and carefully store up in our cabinet such 
illustrations or confirmations, however slight, as they seem to afford 
to our sacred convictions.” 

The tenth Lecture reviews the history of “ those studies which 
have the scriptural text in view.” 

The eleventh contains such antiquarian illustrations as are drawn 
from uninspired sources. 

The twelfth reviews the whole course, and powerfully urges the 
study of these interesting themes on the christian ministry. 

Some of these are topics which will not occur in the ordinary me- 
ditations of pious and humble men, but will often force themselves on 
the active and intelligent mind: and when such a mind does travel 
forth in its adventurous speculations, it will be no small advantage to 
have the guidance of one who has already trodden the dangerous 
wild, and passed through unhurt. 

In the first two Lectures we have an instructive history of the 
comparative study of languages, from the time when the linguist 
was searching for the primary tongue with as much hope as the 
Alchymist had in his endeavour to obtain the philosopher’s stone. 
In the course of this discussion, the philological labours of Leibnitz, 
Adelung, Vater, Humboldt, Klaproth, F. Schlegel, Balbi, and others 
are brought under our notice in a very interesting manner. The 
conclusion to which the candid inquirer must be brought is thus 
given. 

“Such appears to be the two-fold result of this study, once perhaps a dan- 
gerous pursuit, now lending a valuable and cver-growing evidence to the nar- 
rative of scripture: languages gradually forming themselves into groups, and 
those groups daily tending to approximate and claim mutual relationship, 
assuredly afford the best proof of a former point of departure, and serve to 
divide the human race into certain great characteristic families, whose further 
subdivision enters into the province of history. Like those grouped but dis- 
united masses which Geologists consider as the ruins of former mountains, we 
see, in the various dialects of the globe, the wrecks of a vast monument be- 
longing to the ancient world. The nice exactness of their tallies in many parts, 
the veins of similar appearance which may be traced from one to the other, show 
that they have been once connected so as to form a whole, while the boldness and 
roughness of the outline at the points of separation prove, that it is no gradual 
devolution, no silent action, which hath divided, but some violent convulsion 
which hath riven them in sunder. And even such positive conclusions you haye 
seen drawn by the most learned Ethnographers.”— Vol.i. p. 119. 
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The objection to the descent of all tribes and castes of men from 
one pair is met, by presenting an interesting assemblage of facts and 
a upon them, which show difficulties, just as great, passing 
continually before our eyes, in several departments of natural his- 
tory, as are found in all the diversities that distinguish the de- 
scendants of Adain. 

Dr. Wiseman has stated at length the following facts. The skull of 
the wild boar does not differ less from the tame swine, its undoubted 
descendant, than those of any two human races from one another, 
In every species of domestic cattle, varieties as striking will be found, 
Changes in the colour and structure of the hair are no less ordinary 
and remarkable. All the fowls in Guinea, and the dogs too, ac- 
cording to Beckman, are as black as the inhabitants. The ox of the 
Romana Campagna is invariably grey, while in some other parts of 
Italy the breed is mostly red ; swine and sheep are also here chiefly 
black, while in England white is their prevailing hue. In Corsica, 
horses, dogs, and other animals become beautifully spotted, and the 
carriage dog, as it is called, belongs to that country. According to 
Borman, European dogs soon degenerate to a strange degree on the 
Gold Coast ; their ears grow long and stiff, like a fox’s, to the colour 
of which animal they also incline; so that they grow very ugly in 
three or four years, and in as many broods their barking turns to a 
howl or a yelp. 

In adding the argument from the identity of moral feeling, Dr. W. 
says, 

“ The similarity of moral attributes, the enduring power of domestic affee- 
tions, the disposition to establish and maintain mutual interests, the common 
feelings regarding property, and the methods of protecting it, notwithstanding 
occasional deviation, the accordance upon the leading points of the moral code ; 
and, more than all, the holy gift of speech, which secures the perpetuation of all 
other human characteristics, prove that men, wherever situated, however de- 
graded they may now appear, were certainly destined for the same state and conse- 
quently originally therein placed. And this consideration ought surely to possess 
great weight towards establishing in man, as its parallel one does in other animals, 
an identity of origin.” —Vol. i. p. 204. 

The fifth Lecture treats with much skill the neology of Germany. 
It is interesting to find the antidote furnished by the country where 
this ruinous system of evil originated, and in the lecture now open 
before us to observe a science to which appeals have been made for a 
verdict agginst Christianity rising up, and saying, I find no fault 
atall in it. The confutation which the Gruners, two German physi- 
cians, have furnished to the theories and sophistries of those who have 
endeavoured to explain away the death and resurrection of Christ, is 
very interesting, as is also the translation, from the Arabic, of a 
narrative of the crucifixion of a Turk, ‘serving to account for the 
thirst of which the Saviour complained while undergoing that cruel 
punishment. 

In that part of the work devoted to the points of contact between 
geology and the scripture narrative, after much interesting matter 
respecting the existence and unity of the deluge, we have some of 
the very important and satisfactory information derived from 
scientific investigation as to its date. Ata time when the conclu- 
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sions of geological science, respecting the astonishing antiquity of 
the globe, are being extensively made known, and the accordance of 
those conclusions with the Mosaic history is also proved, we think 
the facts we shall quote ought also to have a wide publication. It is 
not only true that Geology has discovered to us no flaw in the 
sacred narrative; it is true also that this science has contirmed that 
narrative. We would ask the careful attention of our readers to the 
following extracts, the value of which shall be our apology for their 
length. 


“ Does Geology give any data towards ascertaining, with tolerable precision, 
the era of this last revolution? (i.e. the Deluge.) To this, I think, we may 
safely reply—and some of the authorities quoted expressly say it—that the 
general, and, if you please, vague impressions produced upon accurate o! servers, 
by geological facts is, that the last visitation is of comparatively modern date. 
The earth’s surface presents the appearance of having been but lately moulded, 
and the effects of causes in actual operation appear but small, unless restricted 
toa very limited period. Thus if we look at the trifling accumulation of rubbish 
or fragments which surrounds the foot of lofty mountain chains, or at the small 
progress made by rivers in filling up the lakes through which they pass, in spite 
of the mud they daily and hourly deposit, we are necessarily driven to acknow- 
ledge that a few thousands of years are amply sufficient to account for the present 
state of things. But an attempt has been made to proceed in this investigation 
with far more approximative accuracy, by measuring the periodical effects of 
such causes as I have incidentally mentioned, so to determine, with some pre- 
cision, the length of time which must have elapsed since first they begun to act. 
Deluc was the first who took some pains to observe and collect such data, to 
which he gave the name of chronometers. One method of attempting to arrive 
atthe date of our last revolution is that of measuring the increase made by the 
deltas of rivers, that is the land gained at the mouths of rivers from the sea, by 
the gradual deposit of mud and earth which they bear along with them in their 
course. By examining history we may ascertain the distance, at a given date, 
of the head of the delta from the sea, and thus with accuracy determine‘the 
annual increase. By comparing this with the whole extent of territory which 
owes its existence to the river, we have an estimate of how long it has flowed 
through its present channel.”—‘‘ Thus the advance of the delta of the Nile is 
very sensible ; for the city of Rosetta, which, a thousand years ago, stood upon 
the sea, is now two leagues distant from it. According to Demaillet, the cape 
before it was prolonged half a league in twenty-five years, but this must have 
been a very extraordinary instance. [lowever, it is very unnecessary to suppose 
so immense a distance of time from which to date the commencement of this 
formation. The delta of the Rhone was proved by Astruc, by comparing its 
present state with the accounts of Pliny and Mela, to have increased nine miles 
since the Christian era. That of the Po was scientifically examined by 
M. Prony, by commission of the French Government. You are most of you 
probably aware of the high embankments between which this river runs; and 
this engineer ascertained that its level is higher than the roofs of the houses in 
Ferrara, and that it has gained 6000 fathoms on the sea since 1604, or at the rate 
of 150 feet a year. Hence Adria, which once gave its name to the Adriatic, 
is removed 18 miles from the sea. These examples will not allow us to allota 
very indefinite period tu the action of these rivers. A stream, carrying with it 
such enormous deposits, that their yearly increase may be almost called visible, 
could not have required so many thousand years to reach its present level. 
According to Gervais De la Prise, the retreat of the sea, or extension of the land, 
by the depositions of the Orme, may be accurately measured by monuments 
erected at different known epochs, and the result is, that these causes cannot 
have been in operation longer than 6000 years.” 
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«A more interesting chronometer is that of ‘dunes.’* By this term are sig- 
nified heaps of sand, which first accumulate on the shore, and then are pushed 
forward by the wind upon the cultivated lands, so as to desolate and destroy 
them. They often rise to an almost incredible height, and drive before them 

ls of rain-water, the discharge of which into the sea they effectually cut off, 
eluc paid particular attention to those on the coast of Cornwall, and has 
described many of them very minutely. Thus one in the neighbourhood of 
Padstow threatened to swallow up the church, which it completely overhung, 
having reached the very roof, so that all access would have been prevented, but 
for the circumstance of the door being at the other end. 

“In Ireland these moving sands are not less destructive. The vast sand- 
plain of Rosa-penna, on the coast of Donegal, was, little more than fifty years 
ago, a beautiful domain belonging to Lord Boyne. A few years ago the roof of 
the mansion was just above ground, so that the peasantry used to descend into 
the apartments as into a subterranean; and now not the slightest traces of this 
is visible.t 

“But no part of Europe suffers so severely from this desolating scourge as 
the department of Landes in France. It has buried fertile plains and tall 
forests under its irresistible course ; and not only houses but villages, mentioned 
in the records of past ages, have been covered over without chance of being 
evermore regained. In 1802, the pools invaded five valuable farms, and there 
are now, or were at least a few years ago, ten villages threatened with destruc- 
tion by the shifting sands. One of these, called Mimisoa, had been struggling, 
when Cuvier wrote, for twenty years against a dune sixty feet high with little 
chance of success. 

“ Now M. Brémontier studied this phenomenon with particular attention, for 
the purpose of submitting its laws to calculation. He ascertained that these 
dunes advance from sixty to seventy-two feet a year; and then, by measuring 
the entire space they have overrun, he concludes that their action cannot 
have commenced much more than 4000 years ago. 

“‘T should only be repeating the same conclusions, were I to detail to you 
his researches into the increase of turf, or the accumulation of detritus at the 
base of hills, or on the growth of glaciers and their accompanying phenomena. 
I will, therefore, content myself with quoting the opinions of eminent observers 
of general geological facts in favour of his conclusion. 

*¢ €This observation,’ says Saussure, speaking of the devolution of rocks from 
the glaciers of Chamouny, ‘ which accords with many others I shall make later, 
gives us reason to think, with M. Deluc, that the actual state of our globe is not 
as ancient as some philosophers have imagined it.’ 

** Dolomieu writes as follows, ‘I will defend another truth which appears to 
me incontestible, on which the works of Deluc have enlightened me, and of 
which I think I see the proofs in every page of the history of man, and wherever 
natural facts are recorded. I will say ée, with M. Deluc, that the actual state 
of our Continents is not very ancient.’ 

“* Cuvier has not only assented to these conclusions, but has laid them down 
in far more positive terms. ‘It is, in fact,’ he says, ‘one of the most certain, 
though least expected results of sound geological pursuits, that the last revolu- 
tion which disturbed the surface of the globe is not very ancient.’ And in 
another place, he adds, ‘I think, therefore, with M. M. Deluc and Dolomieu, 
that if there be any thing demonstrated in geology, it is that the surface of our 
globe has been the victim of a great and sudden revolution, of which the date 
cannot go back much further than 5 or 6000 years.’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 359—367. 


In the seventh Lecture, the extravagant claims of Bailly in favour 
of the antiquity of India are met and ably refuted. The compara- 


* Is this word not from the Cornish, Dun, a hill? ; 
+ Can any of our Irish readers favour us with any information on this 
subject ?— Editor. 
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tively modern date of the Indian chronology and astronomy is 
triumphantly established. 

The eighth Lecture, which is devoted to the historical and astro- 
nomical monuments of the Egyptians, opens with the following 
eloquent passage, which may give our readers some idea of the 
entertainment and instruction they may derive from this discourse 
and the preceding. 


“ While such a darkness overhung the history of Egypt, it is no wonder that 
the adversaries of religion should have retreated within it, as a stronghold, and 
eagerly attacked her from behind its shelter. They collected together the scat- 
tered fragments of its annals, just as Isis did the torn limbs of Osiris, and tried 
to reconstruct, by their reunion, a favourite idol, a chronology of countless ages, 
totally incompatible with that of Moses. Volney had no hesitation in placing 
the formation of sacerdotal colleges in Egypt 13,300 years before Christ, and 
calling that the second period of its historye Even the third period, in which 
he supposes the temple of Esneh to have been built, goes as far back as 4600 
years before that era, somewhere about what we reckon the epoch of the creation. 
But the mysterious monuments of Egypt formed the most useful intrenchments 
for their assailants. They called upon those huge and half-buried colossal images, 
and those now subterraneous temples, to bear witness to the antiquity and early 
civilization of the nation which erected them ; they appealed to their astronomical 
remains to attest the skill, matured by ages of observation, of those who projected 
them. More than all, they saw in those hieroglyphic legends the venerable dates 
of sovereigns deified long before the modern days of Moses or Abraham ; they 
pointed in triumph to the mysterious characters which an unseeen hand had traced 
on those primeval walls, and boasted that only a Daniel was wanted that could 
decypher them, to show that the evidences of Christianity had been weighed and 
found wanting, and its kingdom divided between the infidel and the libertine ! 
Vain boast! The temples of Egypt have at length answered to their appeal in 
language more intelligible than they could possibly have anticipated, for a Daniel 
has been found in judicious and persevering study. After the succession had 
been so long interrupted, Young and Champollion have put on the linen robe 
of the hierophant ; and the monuments of the Nile, unlike the fearful image of 
Sais, have allowed themselves to be unveiled by their hands, without any but 
the most wholesome and consoling results having followed from their labour.” 
—Vol, ii. p. 60—62. 


The archzological researches detailed in the ninth Lecture are 
peculiarly interesting. Medals, inscriptions, and monuments have 
yielded their honest and unimpeachable testimony to the faithfulness 
of scripture narration. 

An apparent contradiction between Genesis and the Acts is 
reconciled—an ancient medal is made to confirm the accuracy of a 
a ry passage in Maccabees—the assertion of Gibbon and Dod- 
well of the smallness of the number of christian martyrs is dis- 
proved—the use of wine by the Egyptians is confirmed by the repre- 
sentations given in the invaluable work of Rosellini—and the con- 
quest of Juda by Shishak, as related in the Old Testament, is 
corroborated by an Egyptian monument. We quote the passage 
relating to this important fact. 

“ The first book of Kings (xiv. 24.) and the second of Chronicles (xii. 2.) 
inform us that Shishak, king of Egypt, came against Juda in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, with 1200 chariots and 60,000 horsemen, and a countless host ; 
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that after taking the fortified places of the country, he ay to besi 
Jerusalem, that the king and people humbled themselves before God, and that 
he, taking pity on them, promised them that he would not destroy them, but 
still should give them into the invader’s hand to be his slaves ; ‘ nevertheless, 
they shall be his servants, that they may know my service, and that of the 
kingdoms of the nations.’ Shishak therefore came and took the spoil of the 
temple, and among it the golden shields which Solomon had made.* In the 
great court of Karnak, the exploits of this mighty conqueror and restorer of the 
Egyptian power, are represented at full. We might naturally expect this 
conquest of Juda to be among them, the more so as that kingdom might be 
considered at its zenith, just after Solomon had overawed all neighbouring 
nations by his splendid magnificence. Let us see if this is so. In the repre- 
sentations at Karnak, Shishak is exhibited, according to an image familiar 
in Egyptian monuments, as holding by the hair a crowd of kneeling figures 
Lag Be together, and with his right hand raised up, ready with one blow of 
his battle-axe to destroy them all. Besides these, the god Ammon-Ra, drives 
forwards toward him a crowd of captives, with their hands tied behind them. 
If the first group represent those whom he destroyed, the second may well be 
supposed to contain those whom he only made his servants, or simply overcame 
and subjected to tribute. According to the promise made him, the king of 
Juda was to be in this class, and in it we must look for him. Among the figures 
of captive kings we accordingly find one with a physiognomy perfectly Jewish, 
as Rosellini observes. He has not as yet given the copy of this monument, 
though he has the legend; but that you may convince yourselves how truly 
unegyptian, and how completely Hebrew the countenance of this personage is, 
T have had it exactly copied for you, from the engraving published of it at 
Paris, by Champollion.—( Plate 3.) 

“ The profile with its beard is every way Jewish, and to make this the more 
apparent, I have placed beside it an Egyptian head, quite characteristic of the 
natural type. Each of these captive monarchs bears a shield, as if to represent 
the fortifications of a city ; and on this is written a hieroglyphic legend, which 
we may suppose to designate who he is. Most, if not all the shields are so far 
defaced as to be no longer legible, except that borne by our Jewish figure, The 
two feathers are the letters J. E.; the bird, O. U.; the open hand, D. orT.; 
thus we have JEOUD, the Hebrew for Juda. 

“ The next five characters represent the letters H. A. M. L. K., and supply- 
ing the vowels, usually omitted in hieroglyphics, we have the Hebrew word with 
its article, Hamelek, the king. The last character always stands for the word 
kah, acountry. Thus we have aclear demonstration that this was the king of 
Juda, treated just as the scripture tells us he was, reduced to servitude by 
Shishak or Shishonk, king of Egypt. Well may we say that no monument ever 
yet discovered gives such new confirmatory evidence to the authenticity of scrip- 
ture history.” —Vol. II. p. 154—157, 


The tenth Lecture, which is occupied in showing the history and 
the present state of sacred philology and hermeneutics, contains 
some new and interesting matter respecting the formulas of quotation 
from the Old Testament employed by the writers of the New, which 
the biblical student will find most valuable and satisfactory. 

The illustrations of the divining cup of Joseph, (Gen. xliv.5. 15), 
and of Joseph and Mary going to Bethlehem to be enrolled, will be 
read with much pleasure. 

There is some advice in the concluding Lecture we would urge 
on the attention of the rising ministry. It was perhaps intended 
more particularly for the Romish priesthood, but it is well suited to 


* 2 Chron. xii. 8. 
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all the ministers of the bpm eo faith. The spirit of the age we 
live in requires a learned and able ministry, and yet the temptations 
to — cial reading and thinking are not few. The following 

should be cordially welcome to those who know well that 

7 have nothing in their creed which will not endure the brightest 
light. 

“T beg to turn myself, with all becoming deference, to those who share the 
duties and dangers of my own calling; and without presuming so far as to 
instruct or even advise them, as a friend and brother, entreat them to lose no 
opportunity of giving the lie, by their deeds, to the persevering reproach of 
religious enemies. It is not by abstract reasoning that we shall convince 
mankind of our not dreading the progress of learning; it is by meeting it 
fairly, or rather accompanying it, in its onward march, treating it ever as an ally 
and a friend, and exhibiting it as enlisted on our side, that we can reasonably 
hope to satisfy them, that truth is God’s alone, and that his servants and their 
cause may fear it not. The reason why infidelity proved so mischievous in France, 
during the last century was, that its emissaries presented it to the acceptance of the 
people, tricked out with all the tinsel ornaments of a mock science; because 
they dealt in illustration and in specious proofs drawn from every branch of 
literature ; because they sweetened the edge of the poisoned cup with all the 
charms of a lively composition ; while, unfortunately, they who undertook to 
confute them, with the exception of Guenée, and perhaps a few others, dealt in 
abstract reasoning and mere didactic demonstration. And is it too much to 
demand that equal pains be taken by us to deck out religion with those charms 
that are her own vesture, given unto her by God, which her enemy has im- 
piously usurped.” —Vol. ii. p. 310, 311. 

“ Shall the Roman orator declare, that no one need hope to attain the per- 
fection of his profession, ‘ unless he shall have acquired the knowledge of all 
the sciences ;’ and this to cajole a multitude, rom perhaps even to turn the 
course of justice: and shall we be deterred from a similar application, sweet in 
itself, and full of fruit, by an idea of labour and difficulty ; when our object is 
the noblest and the holiest which the earth can propose; when the sciences 
themselves, daughters as they are of the uncreated wisdom, will receive conse- 
cration, and be made the priestesses of the Most High, by the very errand 
whereon we lead them? That time will be consumed in the preparation neces- 
sary for this method of meeting error and illustrating truth, cannot be denied ; 
but how, I may confidently ask, could time be better spent? Surely not on 
the flitting topics which occupy for a day the public mind, not on the flimsy 
literature which issues in an unfailing stream from our national press, not upon 
the insipid gratifications which general society can offer. ‘ Break,’ I would 
say with the poet,* ‘ through the trammels of such chilling cares, and follow the 
guidance of heavenly wisdom, that we may be an honour to our country, and 
possess a fund of happiness within ourselves.’ 

“Yes ; parvi properemus et ampli ; let all, great and little, forward this noble 
work. It is in every one’s power so to order his literary occupation, as to 
render it subservient to his religious improvement, to the strengthening of his 
own solemn convictions ; even though he be not blessed with talents sufficient 
to add unto the sum of general evidence for the public benefit. For if few are 
destined by divine providence, to be as burning lights in his church, not to be 
hidden under a bushel, yet hath each one a virginal lamp to trim, a small but 
precious light to keep burning within his soul, by feeding it ever with fresh oil, 
that it may guide him through his rugged path, and be not found dim and 
clogged when the bridegroom shall come.”—Vol. ii. p. 314—316. 

Here we must cease to quote or to comment, though there are 
numerous other passages with which we should be happy to enrich 


* Hor. Ep. lib. i. ep. iii. 25. 
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our pages and delight our readers. We must add, however, that 
the book is executed in a fair and catholic spirit. It might have 
been expected that the author would be careful to render this work 
an instrument for advancing the reputation of his own system to the 
disparagement of others; but it is gratifying in this instance to be able 
to acquit him of such a design. It is true that in some passages he 
has, with an allowable zeal, given prominence to the names and labours 
of Roman Catholic writers ; that in other places he has, with a natural 
indignation, met some of the sweeping and undiscriminating censure 
poured upon his church; and, in one case, he has ingeniously, and 
we woul say successfully, defended a passage in the Apocrypha 
from the charge of historical inaccuracy, yet the work, taken as 
a whole, should be welcome alike to the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic, as a repertory whose treasures both may appropriate, with 
equal confidence and advantage. 





A Memoir of the Life and Writings of John Albert Bengel, Prelate 
in Wiirtemberg ; compiled principally from Original Manu- 
seripts never before published. By the Rev. J. C. F. Burk, 
A. M., D. Ph., Rector of Great Bottwar, in Wiirtemberg. 
Translated from the German, by Robert Francis Walker, M.A., 
Curate of Purleigh, Essex, and formerly Chaplain of New 
College, Oxford. London: W. Ball. 1837. pp. 533. 8vo. 


TueEre can be no person who is at all acquainted with the extensive 
and permanent influence exerted by the subject of this memoir asa 
writer on the Apocalypse, but must feel a desire to obtain particular 
information respecting his character and sphere of operation. And 
certainly the present work is calculated fully to satisfy such desire, 
by supplying information of the richest and most varied kind. It is 
quite a treat to be conducted back a full century, and brought into 
contact with all that is ennobling in genuine piety, and most of 
what was valuable at the time in regard to biblical criticism, or 
interesting in the history of the church in Germany. 

Bengel was one of those highly privileged spirits who fear the 
Lord from their youth, whose piety in consequence was eminent ; 
and whose character for — of sixty years, when he was called 
away to enjoy his reward, was singularly exemplary and useful. 
He received his University education at Tiibingen. After taking 
orders, and serving for a short time as a curate, he was appointed 
junior Divinity Tutor in the University, but soon after entered on 
the head tutorship of a theological seminary that had recently been 
established at Denkendorf. Here he laboured with great success 
for twenty-eight years, at the expiration of which he was appointed 
prelate of Herbrechtingen and Alpirsbach successively. He also 
filled the offices of Aulic and Consistory Councillor, and held a 
seat, first in the General States Assembly, and then in the Special 
Assembly, or the upper house. In all these various relations, he 
was distinguished by the seriousness of his deportment, his con- 
scientious discharge of the various duties which devolved upon him, 
the wisdom of his counsels, and his energy in action. 
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Before entering on the duties of tuition, Bengel was allowed to 
travel for his improvement at the royal expense. The account 
which he gives of the state of things at Halle at that time, is very 
interesting. 

“ And now, having got here, I have so much to tell you, that I know not 
where to begin; for I am at Halle, and could easily write a whole volume 
about it. First, I can assure you that every thing corresponds to the expecta- 
tions which I had formed of this seat of wisdom and piety, and delightful indeed 
do I find it to experience and see for myself, all thut | had learned from printed 
accounts. The new King of Prussia lately visited the Orphan-house, and con- 
ferred a special favour upon it, which already is generally known. The Royal 
Pedagogicum is in a very flourishing condition, and quite answers the description 
given of it; besides, that all can now be conducted with greater convenience than 
ever, as the tutors and pupils are brought under the same roof, having a new 
large abode assigned to them at a little distance from the Orphan-house. In 
both these establishments I find very much that is useful to myself; but the 
advantage I value most, is the kindness and attention shown me by Mr. Freyer. 
Breithaupt, with the consent of the University, has holden a public (Latin) dis- 
putation with Thomasius, on the subject of polygamy, from which the latter 
came off much chagrined, and declares that he is misunderstood. Dr. Anton 
gives expositions of the Apocalypse, and lectures on the Ecclesiastical History 
of the Seventeenth Century ; in both of which he introduces, with much unction, 
a variety of general remarks, that discover deep wisdom. Dr. Franke, who is 
much in favour with the King, has begun a course of expository lectures on the 
Psalms. He takes one, two, or three of the shorter Psalms each time, and goes 
into an accurate investigation of their meaning and object; adducing, without 
any prolixity, quotations from commentators, ancient and modern. To the 
theological students he also gives edifying lectures upon his work ‘ Idea Studiosi 
Theologie ;’ likewise casuistical lectures upon select passages of Spener’s 
‘ Theological Views and Discussions.’ At private devotional meetings and 
in preaching, he is often very forcible and energetic, but never forgets love. 
He beautifully combines earnestness with simplicity. Michaelis reads lec- 
tures on the Acts of the Apostles ; and Lang does the same on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; the latter, immediately after public prayer, delivers a practical 
lecture upon the Sermon on the Mount. I find him a very strict and grave man, 
both in Ris life and manners, which accounts for his peculiarly tart style of 
writing. He also reads a lecture on the Art of Preaching, which is attended 
with very good effect. Here he explains texts, and shows how to sketch out a 
given subject. Freilinghausen lectures also upon preaching, but quite in a 
different way. He sets the students to preach before him in a church, and then 
delivers his opinion upon their performances. What delights me above all, is 
the harmony of these men among themselves, which they study to keep up by 
social prayer. Good people in general, at this place, seem to have much more 
confidence in one another than I have ever seen elsewhere ; and this serves better 
than any other means to keep alive their exemplary spiritual zeal and watchful- 
ness, and to prevent all drowsiness and lukewarmness. I regard it as no small 
favour of Providence, that I witness here so many noble living instances of what 
the power of the Lord can effect in us, and can make of us. I had heretofore 
thought myself a sort of isolated Christian, left almost entirely to my own 
resources ; but here I learn something about the communion of saints. I have 
this day been again to hear Dr. Franke preach, and could not but particularly 
notice that this eminent man, who in his usual manner of preaching is extremely 
sedate and seemingly cold, as soon as he comes to touch upon the grace and 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, is at once quite avimated, and filled with a holy 
evstasy.”— pp. 25 -27. 

At a very early period of his course, the mind of Bengel was per- 
plexed with doubts respecting the purity of the Greek text of the New 
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Testament; and though, in the circumstances in which he was then 
placed, he found it impossible to satisfy himself on the subject, 
and was obliged to be content with the Textus Receptus; vet the 
germ was formed which afterwards developed itself so conspicuous! 
in the field of Biblical criticism. Having, as tutor, to go throug 
the whole of the Greek New Testament critically with his pupils 
every two years, his attention was necessarily called to the various 
readings, with a view to — the merits of which, he collated all 
the editions to which he had access, and partly by personal in- 
spection, partly through friends in different places with whom he 
corresponded on the subject, ascertained the readings of various 
manuscripts, and ultimately formed the desiga of publishing a 
critical edition of that portion of the sacred volume. Of all these 
preparations, and indeed almost every circumstance connected with 
the history of Bengel’s critical labours, a full account is given in the 
volume before us. It would appear that he had a great rival in 
Wetstein, who also projected a critical edition of the Greek New 
Testament, and who dia all in his power to detract from the merits of 
the German divine. On the subject of Wetstein’s own labours, very 
important information is communicated, especially as it respects the 

rsecution to which he subjected himself at Basle, on account of 

is manifest Socinian leanings, his suspension from the ministry, and 
his joining the Remonstrants in Holland. 

Bengel’s edition made its appearance in 1734, and though it 
met with opposition in some quarters from ignorant divines, and 
from Wetstein and his friends, it sommnciiet general approbation. 
He published, at the same time, his ‘‘ Apparatus Criticus,” in which 
he explains what New Testament criticism is; its difficulties, and 
the best means of overcoming them ; gives a history of the art ; deter- 
mines the relative value of manuscripts, by their antiquity, origin, and 
greater or less degree of correctness; and details, in the order of 
chapter and verse, all the principal various readings, with the evidence 
for and against them. His Greek New Testament itself went through 

ve editions, one of which was printed at the Sheldon press, Oxford, 
1742; at least the divisions and interpunctuation are Ben el’s. Of 
the Apparatus Criticus, an enlarged and corrected edition was 
published by P. D. Burk, in 1763, which will be consulted with 
advantage in all future time. 

With our Wiirtemberg theologian, however, criticism was only a 
secondary concern—a handmaid to what he deemed of the first 
moment—the right exegesis of the word of God. To this he applied 
himself all along with unwearying assiduity, and at last gave the 
church the benefit of his researches, in his ‘‘Gnomen New Tes- 
tament” in Latin; his ‘‘ German Translation of the New Testament” 
with annotations; his ‘* Harmony of the Gospels,” and his ‘‘ Expo- 
sition of the Revelation of St. John;” besides various other works 
which abound in valuable elucidations of the meaning of Scripture. 

Bengel was eminently qualified to be an interpreter of the divine 
word. He was a man of deep seriousness of spirit, great self- 
diffidence, indefatigable ardour in the pursuit of truth, keen sen- 
sibility with respect to its practical application, and constant prayer 
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to the Father of lights for the illuminating grace of his Holy 
Spirit. The following are some of his statements, which evince his 
deep conviction of the value and importance of the word of God. 


“It is of unspeakable advantage for all ranks and conditions to enjoy to- 
gether public exercise of the word of God in their assemblies, and hereby to 
grow familiar with it. The simple text of Scripture ought, therefore, to be more 
diligently read in our churches. But there is also great advantage in Scriptural 
exposition, and in experimental and practical application of Scripture by 
preached sermons and printed books, whereas mere productions of the imagi- 
nation, however ingenious—mere elaborate and elegant compositions—bold and 
daring inferences—swollen, forced, and fiery words, which, after all, have no 
vital warmth—such impertinencies are any thing but to the purpose. When 
edification is made to consist in feeling that we admire fine invention, excellent 
reasoning, or beauty of language, which, alas! is the edification which seems to 
belong to, or to be sought after, in many pu/pit discourses, as they are called,— 
the whole amounts to nothing better than what St. Paul styles ‘making the 
cross of Christ of none effect.” It is a destruction that wasteth at noon-day, 
in these reputedly enlightened times. 

“The Scriptures,” he adds, “ supply us with many precious things over and 
above the fundamental truths of salvation. The tame of the whole sacred 
canon, such as we now have them, were not handed down to us by chance or 
accident ; neither are we to regard them only as a manual of sayings and 
examples, or as isolated relics of antiquity, from which no perfect whole, no 
comprehensive and finished plan, can be adduced ; but as a matchless, regular 
account of God's dealings with man through every age of the world, from the 
commencement to the end of time, even to the consummation of all things. 
They indicate, together, one beautiful, harmonious, and gloriously connected 
system. For though each Scriptural book is in itself something entire, and 
though each of the inspired penmen has his own manner and style of writing, 
one and the self-same spirit breathes through all; one grand idea pervades all. 
Surely, then, it becomes us to accept with reverence, gratitude, vehement desire, 
and teachableness, ALL aND EVERY THING which God here lays before us; and 
not of vain conceit, to reject or strike out any portion or particle as useless. 
For, in the word of God, one thing ever serves to illustrate and confirm another ; 
what God effects in individual saints, and what he effects for his people at large, 
are mutually and marvellously interwoven ; and a single glance at that vast 
economy which stretches itself out over all, is of infinitely more personul conse- 
quence to us than to know the most interesting cabinet secrets of all earthly 
potentates.”"—pp. 254, 255. 

Again he writes : 

“‘ The truth of God must be our dearest object, whether the popular system 
accord with it or not. Far be it from us to wrest or force scripture into com- 
pliance with any favourite hypothesis. It never can be right to invent dogmas, 
and then go to scripture in order to prove them. 

“Tt is better to run all lengths with scripture truth in a natural and ese 
manner, than to shift, and twist, and accommodate. Straightforward conduct 
may draw against us bitterness and rancour for a time, but sweetness will come 
out of it. Every single truth is a light of itself; and every error, however 
minute, is darkness as far as it goes. Though there is much divine forbearance 
with human errors, every error is something contrary to the divine glory and 
honour : to these, truth, and truth only, is that which conforms. Here then is 


an argument for prizing the most simple truths as invaluable jewels. Every 
divine communication carries (like the diamond) its own light with it; thus 
showing from whence it comes. No touchstone is required to discriminate it. 
Tt comes, indeed, with additional and more immediate demonstration of the 
Spirit to the faith of him who receives it cordially ; but its general demonstra- 
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tion is given as a precious deposit to the church at large, and abides as such in 
the written word.” 

After making some other observations, he concludes : 

“The sum then, of the above remarks is—1, That the Holy Scriptures are the 
sole repertory of that complete system of truth, which man, as standing in need 
of everlasting salvation, requires to be acquainted with. 2. That every the 
minutest scripture detail has its importance in the structure of revealed truth; 
and natural reason has often the power of seeing and tracing that importance, 
but never the power of choosing or rejecting any such matter at pleasure. 3, 
That the expositor who nullifies the Aistorical groundwork of scripture for the 
sake of finding only spiritual truths everywhere, certainly brings death upon all 
correct interpretation. 4. That the scriptures best illustrate and corroborate 
themselves ; consequently those expositions are the safest which keep closest to 
the text. 5. That the whole power and glory of the inspired writings can be 
known only to the honest, devout, and believing inquirer. 6. That much in 
Scripture is found to stretch far beyond the confines of reason’s natural light, 
and far beyond even our symbolical books. Still, whatever of the kind is 
evidently declared in scripture ought to be received as a part of the system of 
divine truth, notwithstanding all reputed philosophy, and all reputedly orthodox 
theology. On the other hand, every theological notion, which is not evidently 
deducible from Holy Scripture, ought to be regarded with religious suspicion 
and caution.” —p, 263. 

His work on the Apocalypse comprises much minute chrono- 
logical calculation, The number of the Beast he makes out to be 
666 6-8ths years, and all the other periods stand in exact ratio to 
it, as a time, 222 2-8ths; half atime, 111 1-8th years, &c. One of 
his expositions is, that the Beast is to be dated from A. D. 1143, 
when Celestine II. was the first that was clected without any voice 
of the people. The papal system thus reached its acme. The 
termination of its rule he fixed, according to his calculation, 
for 1809—the year, as it turned out, in which, on the 17th of May, 
Napoleon issued his famous decree, by which the papal jurisdiction 
was abolished. The grand period to which he and his followers 
looked forward, as that of the destruction of Antichrist, was 1836— 
a period, which, to the great mortification of many of them, has 
passed away without the occurrence of the event. Still, however, 
as Bengel admitted that there a be a difference of a few years 
sooner or later, they still cling to his general system, and are watch- 
ing the development of events, as indicating the coming of our 
Lord. He believed in a literal first resurrection of the saints, but 
to reign, not on earth, but with Christ in heaven. 

On all these subjects, and others which our space does not allow 
us to enumerate, the reader will find, amongst some things which he 
may deem fanciful, much that is deeply interesting and improving. 
Many interesting particulars, for instance, are given respecting 
Count Zinzendorf and the Moravian Brethren, to whom Bengel was 
made useful, to a certain extent, by his faithful and friendly detection 
of some of their errors and foibles. 

The work is admirably translated : it reads throughout more like 
an English original than a translation. We cordially recommend it 
to our readers, and feel assured that no christian or christian teacher 
can peruse it without deriving from it much information and much 
spiritual improvement. It is altogether a book, the equal of which 
scarcely appears in the course of a century. 
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FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


1. Biblishes Realworterbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir Studirende, 
Kandidaten, Gymnasiallehrer und Prediger ausgearbeitet von 
Dr. Georg Benedikt Winer, Konigl. Kirchenrath und ordentli- 
chem. Professor der Theologie an der Universitat zu Leipzig. 
Zweite gauz umgearbeitete auflage. LErster Band: A—K. Leip- 
zig, 1833. pp. 812. Zweiter Baud, erster Abtherlung: L—R. 
Leipsig : 1836. 

Tuts Biblical Lexicon, which is now nearly completed, is rich in 

materials for the interpretation of scripture. The author is well 

known in the literary world by his Dissertation on the Chaldee 

Paraphrase of Onkelos, his Oration on the Improvement of the 

Interpretation of the New Testament, his Commentary on the 

Epistle to the Galatians, his valuable edition of Simonis Hebrew 

Lexicon, and especially his most celebrated work: a Grammar of 

the Idioms of the New Testament Greek, as a secure basis for the 

New Testament Exegesis, a work which contains more minute 

criticism, and more valuable illustrations of that portion of the 

sacred volume than any other extant. Of course we speak not of 
the edition of 1822, an English translation of which by Stuart and 

Robinson appeared at Andover, Mass. in 1825, but of the more 

recent third and fourth editions, which are fully double the first 

in size, and rather deserve the name of a Commentarius Criticus 
than a Grammar. 

The work before us is a second edition, greatly enlarged and 
improved, of what originally appeared in 1820. As may be 
imagined, the Germans could not possibly have been without 
productions of this kind before Winer’s time; but the more im- 
portant which had previously appeared had failed to give satisfac- 
tion: the Gotha Encyclopadie which was too expensive for a great 
proportion of students, and besides not considered i Ge | 
thorough-going and impartial; and Bellerman’s Handbuch whic 
was never completed. Besides, since these works appeared, much 
light had been thrown on a multiplicity of scripture subjects by 
more recent investigations, travels, &c., which rendered something 
new and more satisfactory quite a desideratum. Professor Winer, 
availing himself of all the helps at his command, and exercising his 
critical judgment on the statements of others, as well as on the sub- 
jects themselves which came under his notice, has in the volumes 
announced at the head of this article, conferred an essential benefit 
on all who would have the use of a book of biblical reference that 
will not frustrate their expectations, nor repay their consultation 
with disappointment. It is composed in the order of the alphabet, 
and embraces every subject of an historical, octendloe <tc anti- 


uarian, and physical nature to which any reference is made in 
the Bible. The work in English which comes. nearest to it, is the 
Modern Abridgment of Calmet, but they differ principally in this, 
that Winer’s contains much more scripture illustration, and is 
exceedingly rich in references to vol., page, chapter, &c., of the 
VOL, II. N.S. 2B 
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different authorities that furnish information respecting the subjects 
treated of. We are sorry to say that many of the articles are deeply 
tinctured with neological statements; but while we give these to 
the winds, we gratefully —- the important assistance which the 
book affords on matters which cannot be affected by such opinions, 
Those who are in possession of Dr. Robinson’s American edition of 
the Calmet above referred to, a work which we cannot sufficiently 
recommend, must be aware that he has largely availed himself of 
the present Dictionary, and thus greatly enhanced the value of the 
book. 


2. Handbuch der Histor.-krit Emleitung in das Alte Testamente, 
§c. Manual of Historico-critical Introduction to the O. T. 
By H. A. Ch. Hiwernich, §c. First Part, Second Division. 
Erlangen: 1837. 8vo. pp. 664. 

This is the prosecution of a work which we noticed in a former 
number, as furnished by the pen of one of the ablest of the young 
theologians of the new school of German orthodoxy. It contains 
the conclusion of what the author had taken up on the history of the 
Hebrew text, treating of the division into words, sentences, verses, 
Parashas, Haphtoras ; the state of the text to the completion of the 
canon ; thence to the time of the Talmodists; its treatment by them 
and by the Masoretes; the MSS. various readings and printed 
editions. He then gives the history of the ancient versions; and 
concludes this part with two chapters on the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 

The latter half of the volume is occupied with a special introdue- 
tion into the Five Books of Moses, in which, at great length, but in 
the most triumphant manner, Mr. H. vindicates their authenticity, 
and refutes the objections made by Spinoza, Carlstadt, Masius, 
Peyrenius, Hobbes, Simon, Fulda, Nachtigall, Corrodi, Ecker- 
mann, Bauer, Delbette, Gesenius, von Bohlen, and Vatke. He 
shows that while these different authors concur in rejecting Moses as 
the author of the Pentateuch, they have each his different theory, 
which more or less gues to subvert those of the rest. The support 
which he finds to the Mosaic claims, as well in the books themselves 
as in the subsequent books of the Old Testament, the Samaritan 
Pentatench, and the testimony of our Lord and his apostles, is such 
as must satisfy every mind not under the influence of determined 
infidelity. 

3. Lehrbuch der Hist.-hritischen Emleitung, §c. Elements of 
the Historico-critical Introduction to the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament. By Dr. W. M. L. de Wette. Part I. 
containing the Introduction to the Old Testament. 4th Edition, 
improved and enlarged. Berlin: 1833. 8vo. pp. 424. 

A very convenient book of reference on many points connected 
with the history and criticism of the Old Testament; but the 
statements, while they may often be historically and critically correct, 
are deeply imbued with the infidel spirit of the author, and require 


to be read with much caution. Few German authors have done 
more mischief by their writings than De Wette. 
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Improved Renderings of those Passages in the English Version of the New Testa- 
ment, which ure capable of being more correctly translated. By Henry 
Craik. London: Nisbet. 1836. pp. 46. 

Tuis is a modest and an unpretending, but a very excellent publication. 

We do not acquiesce in all the author’s corrections, but in general they are 

accurate and useful. The first page of the ‘‘ Improved Renderings” indicates 

the author to be of the Baptist Seoeninethie ; but as a whole, the work is hap- 
pily free from the influence of denominational bias. Its fault, as the author 
seems to apprehend, is rather on the side of omission, than on that of redun- 
dancy. He very properly “‘ suggests the enquiry, whether the measure of atten- 
tion, devoted by the people of God in general to the study of the Bible, be at 
all proportioned to its vast superiority over every other book, and whether the 
amount of time spent even in religious society, be not greater than well consists 
with sufficient opportunity for retired meditation?” In connexion with an 
increase of piety, the acquisition of a taste for an accurate interpretation of the 

Scriptures would do much toward remedying the evil to which Mr. Craik refers. 

As, in the present state of our country and of the church, a new translation of 

the Scriptures, or at least a correction of the authorized version, is rather to be 

wished than expected, works like that of Mr. Craik may prove a succedaneum 
for this great object of desire. We not only commend Mr. C.’s labours to the 
acceptance of the unlearned, the instruction of whom is nearly all that the 
modesty of the author allows him to contemplate, but also to the student in 
divinity, who may be benefited by turning to this little work, after a perusal of 
the English or Greek New Testament. . 


Christ the True and Faithful Witness of the Everlasting Covenant. By Henry 

Bourne, Esq. York: Hill. 1836. pp. 163. 
Ir is not often that an author, who affixes the secular designation of Esquire to 
his name, writes on a theological subject, and especially on a subject which enters 
so deeply into the evangelical scheme as that which Mr. Bourne has chosen. It 
would afford us great pleasure to say, that the skill of the author in treating his 
subject, was equal to the piety by which, we doubt not, that subject was sug- 
gested, Though we consider some of the author’s opinions as incorrect, we 
must acknowledge him to be a theologian ; but he is not altogether qualified for 
a theological writer. lis language is feeble, and his conceptions are, for the 
most part, trite; while as if in scorn of the unhappy fashion of the day, his 
work is almost buried in scriptural references, which no one, who has not an 
ample stock, both of leisure and of patience can be expected to consult. A 
strong vein of scriptural sentiment, expressed in vigorous language, and sus- 
tained by a few appropriate quotations from the Bible, form a far happier mode 
of theological writing than that which the author has adopted. At the same 
time, we cannot but respect a Christian gentleman, who really endeavours to 
make his way to the adyta of our religion. Though he may not prove an 
-” theological writer, he will meet with an appropriate reward in another 
state. 





Ward's Miscellany ; under the Superintendence of a Society for the Advancement 
of ae Science, and Religion. Vol. I. Imperial 8vo. London: Ward 
and Co. 

Tuis entertaining and instructive weekly Mélange forms, at the close of its 

first year, a handsome volume of more than 800 full pages of interesting and 

often able articles on literature, science, and religion. As an amusing family 

Magazine, it deserves extensive circulation. 
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A Popular View of Atheism. By James Davies. London: Seeley and 
Burnside. 1836. pp. 117. 


Tue religious portion of the British public are not, in general, aware of the 
extent to which atheistic opinions prevail in their native land ; and, consequently, 
they are not sufficiently active in attempting the subversion of such opinions. 
The atheist moves in so different a sphere from the man of piety, that they sel- 
dom come into contact with each other: while the sentiments of the former are 
so obnoxious, that, in some cases, he is rather cautious in obtruding his opinions. 
Hence the mistaken assumption, on the part of good men, to which our author 
repeatedly adverts, of the non-existence, or, at least, the very limited existence 
of atheism. The number of real atheists can only be known to Him, whose 
existence the atheist denies; but there are, unquestionably, a large number of 
professed atheists. ‘ It is confidently asserted,” says Mr. Davies, ‘‘ that there 
are not less than half a million of persons in this country, who have renounced 
all religious belief.” If this, or any thing approaching to this, be the fact, the 
author is perfectly justified in saying, that “‘ the atheistic controversy is a subject 
of theology, which, although fundamental of all others, has been much neglected 
of late years” ‘‘ Lectures,” our author says, “ are delivered to propagate 
atheism; but who has heard of lectures to refute it? Thousands of horrible 
publications are distributed amongst the populace, to proselyte them to the 
notions of our modern free-thinkers; but, amidst the innumerable religious 
books, of all sorts and sizes, which are incessantly issuing from the press, com- 
paratively few make a direct attack upon these works of the devil.” 

The contents of the excellent and seasonable little work before us are,—The 
Atheistical Tendency of the present Times—Some of the Causes of the Increase 
of Atheistical Sentiments—Atheism unworthy of Consideration, viewed as a 
Theory—Atheism repugnant to the general Belief of Mankind, past and present 
—Atheism at war with the Moral Sense of Human Nature—Atheism destructive 
of Social and Civil Society—Atheism shown to possess a direct Immoral Ten- 
dency —Atheism depreciates and degrades Hluman{Nature — Atheism exposes its 
Disciples to certain and imminent Danger—Atheism gives no rational Account 
of the Origin of all Things—Atheism contradicted and refuted by the Faets of 
the Creation—The Claims of God upon us, as Intelligent and Moral Beings. 

The discerning reader will see, from this enumeration of particulars, that the 
author has not adverted to the @ priori argument. In this he has done well ; 
not only because the argument is unsuited to a “ popular” work, but also, be- 
cause it is less adapted to impress the class of men, whose benefit is here sought, 
than the argument @ posterivri. In considering this latter argument, the author, 
briefly, but happily, illustrates the evidence for the existence of Deity, derived 
from the marks of design which nature every where exhibits. ‘The object of the 
writer is not to expand, but to compress ; hence, his work contains the materials 
for considerably more thought than it actually expresses. The treatise is lucid 
in style, correct in expression, sound in argument, and truly Christian in spirit. 
Were we to object to any thing, it would be to the somewhat dubious and hypo- 
thetical language which is employed with regard to the repression of atheism by 
human law; a language from which some would draw consequences which the 
benevolent and judicious author would be the last to sanction. The simplicity 
of representation, the clearness of reasoning, and the calmness of temper which 
pervade every part of the “* Popular View of Atheism,” render it a fit work to be 

ut into the hands of the sceptically inclined, or into those of the young, who, on 
eaving the paternal abode, often need a safeguard from the unaccustomed, and 
wre unanticipated enticements of infidelity. 
$ a specimen of the mode in which our author has treated his subject, we 
subjoin the following extract. 

‘If it be inferred, that the sun must, from the law of gravity, occupy his 
present situation in our system, it cannot be inferred, that he must be to the 
whole system a centre of emanation, or source of light and heat. This luminary, 
for aught we know, might have been an opaque body ; and, in that case, all the 
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dependent planets would have been revolving masses of dark, cold clods, inca- 

le of sustaining animal or vegetable life. Had he been half his present mag- 
nitude, and with the same distance, we should have been frozen; or as large 
again, we should have been scorched. Had one of the remotest planets been the 
ignited and luminous body in the system, it would have been useless, in relation 
to all the others. Had the sun been placed at the distance from us of one of the 
fixed stars, his radiations would hardly have been felt or known on earth. Or, 
had he been placed as near to us as our own satellite, the moon, the whole 
atmosphere would have resembled an intensely heated furnace, the waters would 
have been like a boiling caldron, every mountain, as seme one has said, a 
Vesuvius, and every plain a mass of ashes, a desert of Arabia. Thus, we per- 
ceive, that the nature, magnitude, and situation of the sun are exactly suited to 
us; that.a different arrangement would have been our destruction ; and that, 
therefore, there is a wise and benevolent design in the present.”—pp. 102, 103. 


Brief Records of the Independent Church at Beccles, Suffolk ; including Bio- 
graphical Notices of its Ministers, and some Account of the Rise of Noncon- 
Sormity in the East Anglican Counties. By Samuel Wilton Rix. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 1837. pp. 256. 

Tue eastern counties, inhabited almost exclusively by an agricultural population, 
have not, perhaps, been distinguished by the modern march of intellect; but 
they were distinguished pre-eminently by the early light of the Reformation. 
While the seats of many of our modern institutes were covered with the 
thickest religious darkness, a glorious light had risen on the soft, sweet banks of 
the humble Stour. In the Marian days, while the Protestants throughout the 
kingdom were hiding their heads, and while those of the metropolis assembled 
only in secret, the Protestants of the south of Suffolk, and of the north of Essex, 
seem to have met almost in the face of day, and, for a while, to have defied the 
rage of their infuriate persecutors. 

Recent events, the events of Bungay and of Braintree, have shown that the 
nonconforming population of eastern England, although it is, in common with 
other agricultural districts, placed in an unhappy political position, are ani- 
mated by a spirit not unworthy of their distinguished ancestry. 

The work before us forms a pleasing and a very instructive piece of local Non- 
conformist history. Mr. Rix has used commendable diligence in the collection of 
his materials, while he has arranged them so judiciously as to have produced a 
very interesting little volume. The account of Mr. Ottee, who appears to have 
been the second pastor of the church, is more complete than we could have 
expected to find it. Though he was bred to secular business, and had no regular 
education, he was a considerable man; and when he had devoted himself to the 
work of the ministry, he allowed no worldly employments to occupy his time or 
to diminish his energies. 

“His sense of the immense responsibility connected with the ministry, would 
not allow him to think of blending with it the pursuits of trade. He had im- 
bibed a settled conviction that, to use his own expression, the work of the gospel 
was sufficient for one man. ‘ There is nothing,’ says he, in one of his sermons, 
‘more plain in Scripture than this, that those whom God hath set to the work of 
the ministry are exempt from worldly trades and callings.’ It has been an abuse 
in this nation, to think that men may trade, and buy, and sell, and run into all 
worldly business, and yet undertake the preaching of the gospel; yea, some 
there are, called the regular clergy, who yet give themselves too much to farming, 
buying, selling, and secul .r employments ; this doth come short of their calling ; 
for mind what the Apostle saith to Timothy, ‘till I come give thyself to reading, 
to exhortation, to doctrine.’ ”—pp. 123, 124. 

Mr. Rix remarks of the eminent Mr. Fell, who, although he was not the pastor 
of the church, began his ministry by preaching, during eight years, at Beccles, 
that “his sermons were extempore.” This was not the case during the early 
ministry of that distinguished man. We have seen some of his sermons written 
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at that period, which would take the generality of preachers two or three hours 
to deliver. We remember to have been told, many years since, by an aged 
person, who had formerly lived in the neighbourhood of Beccles, and who was 
well acquainted with Mr. Fell during the period of his residence there, that, on 
his settling in the town, anxious to discharge his ministerial duties to the edifi- 
cation of the flock, he began the composition of his sermons on Monday morning; 
but although he employed all his time in the work, he could never complete his 
discourses before Saturday evening. Convinced of the inexpedience, indeed the 
impossibility of continuing such a course, he determined on commencing his 
sermons on Tuesday ; still they were finished by Saturday. He next commenced 
on Wednesday ; and so, on each successive day of the week, till Saturday only 
was devoted to this branch of ministerial employment ; a practice, we appre- 
hend, in which he erred quite as much on the side of deficiency, as he had be- 
fore done on the side of excess. In latter life, the sermons of Mr. Fell were, so 
far as composition was concerned, extemporaneous. 
mm cordially recommend this little work to every lover of Nonconformist 
istory. 
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32mo. London: Ward and Co. 

A New Version of the Book of Job; with Expository Notes, and an Intro- 
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Wilhelm Carl Umbreit, Professor of Theology in Heidelburg. Translated from 
the German, by the Rev. John Hamilton Gray, M.A. of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Bolsover. Being Nos. XVI. and XIX. of Biblical Cabinet. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Clark. 

The Preacher's Manual: Lectures on Preaching, furnishing Rules and 
Examples for every kind of Pulpit Address. By S. T. Sturtevant. Third 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. London: Ward and Co. 1838. 

An ney into the Doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of our Lord Jesus 
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Recollections of the Rev. Griffith Davies Owen, of Maidenhead, Berks. By 
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The Family of Bethany: or, Meditations on the Seventh Chapter of the 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS, 


In the press, crown 8vo., beautifully printed, The Incarnate One; a Poem. 
In Three Books. 

In the press, one vol. demy, 12mo., with a portrait, The Life of the late Rev. 
Dr. Steadman, President of the Baptist College, Bradford, Yorkshire, and of 
the Literary and Scientific Institution. By his Son, the Rev. Thomas Steadman. 

In the press, (second edition,) Lectures on Divine Sovereignty, Election, The 
em, Justification, and Regeneration. By George Payne, LL.D. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


FORMATION OF A CONGREGATIONAL UNION IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 


It is only six years since the Rev. Frederic Miller, who was educated at 
Highbury College, went forth to Hobart Town Van Diemen’s Land, to become 
the pastor of a little band of Independent emigrants, who were in that distant 
colony as sheep having no shepherd. Although suffering under an infirm state 
of health, he has had the pleasure to see not only a chapel erected in Hobart 
Town for himself, but a second for the church under the care of the Rev. J, 
Nisbett. A third church has been formed at Launceston, over which the Rey, 
Charles Price is placed, and a fourth minister of our denomination, the Rev. 
J. Beazley, is engaged as an itinerant preacher by the Van Diemen’s Land 
Home Missionary and Christian Instruction Society. 

As these brethren, with some of the most active members of the churches, 
assembled at Launceston to attend the opening of the chapel there, they appointed 
a meeting to be held in the new place of worship on Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 11th, for the formation of a Congregational Union, when the following 
resolutions were adopted as the basis of its constitution. 

I. It being deemed highly desirable by the Independent Ministers and 
Churches of Van Diemen’s Se to establish a Congregational Union, it is 
proposed that such Union be now formed ; and that it consist of ministers and 
churches throughout the colony, holding the principles exhibited in the de- 
claration of faith, church order, and discipline, published by the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 

lI. That the following be the objects contemplated in the formation of this 
Union: 

1. To promote evangelical religion in connexion with the Congregational 
denomination. 

2. To cultivate brotherly affection, and cordial co-operation in every thing 
relating to the interests of the assoviated churches. 

3. To disseminate information respecting the principles of the Congregational 
body. 

rid To establish fraternal correspondence with Congregational Churches and 
other bodies of Christians in various parts of the world. 

5. To obtain accurate statistical information relative to the state of religion 
in the various districts of the colony. 

6. To address an annual or occasional letter to the associated churches, .ac- 
companied with such information as may be thought necessary. 

7. To enquire into the present methods of collecting funds for the erection of 
places of worship, and to consider the practicability of introducing any fresh 

lan. 
. 8. To employ means to introduce into the colony accredited ministers of the 
congregational denomination ; and ultimately to establish a theological academy 
for the education of candidates for the Christian ministry. 

9. To assist in maintaining and enlarging our civil rights. 

III. That the business of the Union be managed by a Committee, Treasurer, 
and Secretaries ; that a report of their proceedings be presented at the annual 
meeting of the Union; and that donations and subscriptions be solicited from 
the members of the respective churches, and all other persons who may be willing 
to advance the objects of the Union. 

IV. That the Committee for the ensuing year consist of the following ministers 
and laymen, with power to add to their number—The Revds. F. Miller, C. Price, 
J. Nisbett, and J. Beazley; Messrs. H. Hopkins, J. G. Jennings, W. P. Weston, 
and W. Williams. ‘Treasurer, Mr. H. Hopkins; Secretaries, Rev. F. Miller, 
and Rev, C. Price. 
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Small as this Association at present is, we rejoice that it includes all the 
Congregational churches in the island, and thus makes a stand against the 
jealous isolation of crude independency on the one hand, and the hateful sub- 
jugation of the church to state authority on the other. Such a position is the 
more important, as our Colonial Governments appear determined to improve 
upon the old system at home, and to endow not only Episcopalian ministers, but 

erians, Wesleyans, and Roman Catholics too. Ours be the honour as 
well as the toil to protest in every British Colony of the world, against the 
repetition of the oppressions and crimes which state religions have occasioned 
throughout Europe for more than a thousand years. 


NEW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, LAUNCESTON, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


The town of Launceston is situated on the north side of the island of Van 
Diemen’s Land, on the river Tamar, distant 120 miles from Hobart Town, and 
ranks next in commercial importance to the latter capital. It has a population 
of at least 5000 persons, including merchants and traders of great respectability. 

A site of ground having been given by the late Lieutenant Governor (Sir 
George Arthur) for the erection of an Independent chapel, we are happy to 
announce that a very neat place of worship, with school-rooms and a house for 
the minister, has been erected, and that the chapel was opened for Divine worship 
in the autumn of last year. This interesting event took place on Wednesday, 
September 6th. In the morning the Rev. Charles Price, formerly of Highbury 
College, and now pastor of the church, preached, and in the evening the Rev. J. 
Beazley, a missionary of Van Diemen’s Land Home Missionary and Christian 
Instruction Society. On the following Lord’s-day the Rev. Frederic Miller, 
pastor of the first church at Hobart Town, preached, and in the evening the 
Rev. Mr. Beazley. The collections on these occasions amounted to £320. 

It is greatly to the honour of Mr. Price, that he has followed the noble example 
of his friend Mr. Miller, and declined to receive a stipend from government, 
preferring to burden himself with the fatigues of a school for his support, rather 
than to accept a salary from the state, which would compromise our principles. 
The Colonial Mission, designed to strengthen the hands of such men, will, we 
trust, continue to receive the warm support of our wealthy churches. 








ACCOUNTS OF THE COLONIAL MISSION AND CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The Committees of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and of 
the Colonial Missionary Society, intend to close the accounts of those Societies 
for the current year on the 31st of March; and their friends, who may have 
obtained contributions, or intend to present donations for these important objects, 
will exceedingly oblige the Committees by sending their remittances before the 
close of the present month. 


MEMORIAL OF THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD CONGREGATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Our readers have been already informed that the Congregational Churches 
united in this Association have resolved to build six new chapels, and aware 
that the duties on the exciseable articles to be used in their erection, as brick, 
timber, and glass, &c, may probably amount to £2000, which duties are remitted 
on the building materials employed in the erection of new churches, they felt that 
it would be only fair, just, and equal, for the Government to remit those duties 
on the same articles for dissenting chapels also, especially as they were about 
to be built for the perpetual use of the public, not with a Parliamentary Grant, 
but by the voluntary contributions of the Association. 

The following memorial was accordingly presented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : 
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“To the Right Hon. Tuomas Sprinc Rice, Chancellor of His Majesty's 
Exchequer ; 

“‘ The humble Memorial of the Manchester and Salford Congregational 
Association for the Spread of the Gospel and Erection of Places of 
Worship, &c. 

‘* Showeth, 

“ That the United Congregation of Dissenters at Manchester and Salford, 
called Independents, holding the doctrinal articles of the Established Church, 
but objecting to her Ecclesiastical Government, with a view to afford spiritual 
instruction to the rapidly increasing population of the aforesaid places, have de- 
signed the erection of six chapels, at a cost of £12,000 to £15,000 and to put 
them 1m trust for ever. 

“ That in erecting churches under the Establishment the duty on bricks, glass, 
timber, and other exciseable articles, is remitted; but no such indulgence is 
granted to Dissenters. 

‘“« That it is unjust to make such distinctions between different classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; and that, as the Dissenters sustain all their own expenses 
and reject all Government aid, such distinctions are not only invidious and un- 
just to them, but likewise tend to restrain the spread of Divine truth by volun- 
tary efforts in great populous districts, where instruction is much needed and not 
adequately provided for. 

‘¢ That your memorialists (on behalf of such Association) ask for the remis- 
sion of duty only in cases where the property is settled in perpetuity for divine 
worship, and by deeds duly enrolled under the Mortmain Act. 

“That your memorialists are of opinion that it would be both expedient and 
just that all classes of his Majesty’s subjects should enjoy the advantages which 
they now solicit for themselves ; and therefore 

“« Humbly pray, that his Majesty’s Government will be pleased to take imme- 
diate measures to secure the remission of all duties on building materials used 
in the erection of places for the worship of Almighty God, under such reasonable 
restrictions as may appear necessary. 

** And your memorialists wil] ever pray, &c. 


i a Civ wie, LL.D., ISecretaries to the Manchester and Salford 
porce Tavior, Con tional Association.” 
Jas. Httton Hume, § “OPetese = 
To this application Mr. Rice directed his son to return the following reply: 
** Downing Street, May 10, 1837. 
‘«* Gentlemen,—I am directed by the Chancellor of the rp a to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a memorial, signed by you on behalf of the Manchester and 
Salford Congregational Association, having reference to the subject of duties on 
building materials used in the erection of places for divine worship. It is quite 
true that Parliament has, in some instances, granted a remission of these duties 
in the case of churches belonging to the Established Church; and this re- 
mission has been accompanied by, and in point of fact formed part of a money 
grant in aid of the erection. As, however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not prepared to recommend to Parliament a measure for the building of Dis- 
senting places of worship at the — expense, he cannot consent to a vote 
accomplishing that object through the of remission of duties. 
“| have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
‘“* Your very obedient servant, 
“T. E. Sprine Rice.” 





“ Dr. Clunie ; Rev. George Tayler ; 
J. H. Hulme, Esq.” 

We exceedingly regret that a letter so inaccurate in its statements, and so 
disingenuous in its reasonings, should have been sent from such a quarter. It 
is not correct to state that the drawback allowed on all timbers, brick, aud glass 
used in the new churches, formed part of the money grant of £1,500,000 for their 
erection, for it was altogether distinct and exclusive of that sum. It is too, 
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most disingenuous to say, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not pre- 
to recommend the erection of Dissenting places of worship, therefore he 
cannot remit the duties! The Dissenters have never asked of the present or any 
ious Government, a parliamentary grant in aid of erecting their chapels, 
and to insinuate that they aimed at such an object, was most unfair, after the 
statements which the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his colleagues in the 
administration have received from the Dissenters again and again. 

The distinction between remitting a tax and voting a grant must be obvious to 
achild; but as Mr. Rice will not see it, we hope that some of his able dissenting 
supporters at Cambridge will, on his next visit to his constituents, take him to 
the elegant new chapel they have recently built, and then make the Right Hon. 
Gentleman understand that they do not see the equity of a liberal Government 
affording a bounty on church building, while they impose a drawback upon the 
erection of dissenting chapels. 


INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, BELFAST. 

The Congregational church in this populous town, by the erection and sub- 
sequent enlargement of their place of worship, have for several years been en- 
cumbered with a considerable debt. They have recently exerted themselves 
with considerable zeal and liberality for its liquidation, in which they have been 
aided by the generous contributions of Lord Mulgrave, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Lord Morpeth, and Mr. Drummond, as well as by several of their 
townsmen. Their pastor, the Rev. James Carlile, is about to visit London, to 
solicit the aid of the religious public towards the accomplishment of this object, 
and we earnestly hope that his application may be crowned with success. 
Most of the wealthy congregations in the populous town of Belfast are sus- 
tained hy Government endowments, but the Congregational church depends for 
its support entirely on the free-will offerings of its members. 





oRpINATIONS, &c. 
On Tuesday, the 17th October, 1837, the Rev. Joseph Bottomley, late 
student of Airedale College, was ordained to the pastoral office over the Inde- 

dent church, Richmond, Yorkshire. The solemnities of the day were 
introduced by the Rev. J. Harrison, of Barnard Castle, who read the scriptures 
and prayed ; after which the Rev. R. Thompson, of Staindrop, delivered the 
introductory discourse, on the nature and order of a christian church, and 
received from the pastor elect a satisfactory reply to the usual questions. The 
church having signified their adherence to his call, the ordination prayer was of- 
fered up, with affecting solemnity, by the Rev. James Jackson, of Green Hammer- 
ton, the venerable father of the Independent ministry in those northern parts, ac- 
companied “ with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery” present. A faithful 
charge was then delivered to the newly ordained minister by his former pastor, the 
Rev. John Holroyd, of Delp, in Saddleworth, from Rev. iii. 2. The Rev. J. Thorn- 
ton, Jun., of Darlington, closed the services of the morning with prayer. In the 
evening, after reading the scriptures and prayer, by the Rev. Reuben Calvert, of 
Upper Mill, Saddleworth, the Rev. J. Matheson, D.D. addressed to the church 
an a discourse respecting their duties to their pastor, from ae ee 
ii. 29. The engagements of this interesting day were then concluded with 
prayer by the Rev. Wm. Merrefield, of Stockton-on-Tees. 

The Independent chapel at Richmond was erected in 1835, under the auspices 
of ministers and friends connected with the Durham and Northumberland 
Association of Independent ministers and Churches, and with the North Riding 
of Yorkshire Home Missionary Society. The church was not formed till June, 
1836, which was mainly the result of the persevering labours of the late Rev. 
W. Willeth, (from Blackburn Academy,) who occupied this station during 
1833—5, and whose lamented death took place in June last. An appeal was 
formerly made to the christian public on behalf of this chapel, through the 
medium of this Magazine. A debt of £500 still presses heavily upon this 
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rising church and congregation. Wealthy christians who have’ not contri- 
buted to this case, would essentially further this interest by aiding to liquidate 
the same. Contributions may be forwarded to the Rev. J. Jackson, Green 
Hammerton, Yorkshire, or to the Rev. W. L. Prattman, Barnard Castle, 
Durham, or to any-of the ministers who took part in the ordination services, 








NOTICE. 

We understand that Abney Chapel, Stoke Newington, of which an account 
was given in our last number, is to be opened for divine worship on Thursday, 
March 22, and that the Rev. Drs. Fletcher and Bennett are engaged to preach, 
(See Advertisement on our covers. ) 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





BRITISH PATRONAGE OF INDIAN IDOLATRY. 


Our indefatigable brother, the Rev. James Peggs, formerly engaged in Orissa 
as a missionary from the General Baptist Society, though labouring under very 
great debility, continues to exert himself to diffuse information upon this most 
distressing question. He has favoured us with the copy of a letter recently re- 
ceived from Sir C. T. Metcalfe, the Governor of the Central Presidency of 
Agra, from which the religious public may learn what are the opinions of official 
persons in India, who are regarded as favourable to Christianity. If such views 
are entertained by them, we may pretty confidently conclude that our pantheistic 
countrymen in authority there, are still more decided advocates for the continu- 
ance of this execrable system. 

“ Agra, June 25, 1837. 

“ Dear Sir—I have to return you my best thanks for the kind feeling ex- 
pressed in your letter of October. Continual occupation has been the cause of 
my long silence with respect to that and your former letter, both evincing your 
anxiety to be informed of the progress made in this country in abolishing tara- 
tion on idolatry. Itis not considered to be clear, that the removal of the burden 
will tend to put down the evil, or that any thing prospers from being taxed. But 
there is little doubt that the taxation will soon cease, in deference to the opinion 
so strongly expressed on this subject at home ; and great will be the rejoicings of 
the Hindoos on the occasion, as well as of yourself, and all who think the abo- 
lition desirable. 

“ Much will remain that will be an abomination in your sight. For the Hin- 
doo religion is every where supported by grants of land und other alienations of 
publie revenue, the continuance of which can hardly be avoided, considering the 
relations of the Government with its subjects. This will not be stopped by the 
mere abolition of taxation on their idolatry, which will be a financial loss, with- 
out any religious benefit. Consider, that taxation, as applied to the support of 
the christian ministry in India, and you will perceive that more good may be 
done by its existence than by its abolition, which cannot break the connexion of 
the British Government with Hindooism, the unavoidable consequence of the 
conquest of an empire inhabited by countless millions of Hindoos. You will 
see that I take a different view of this question from yours. I nevertheless ad- 
mire the disinterested zeal and energy with which you prosecute your laudable 
undertaking. 





“ Believe me, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 
“ C.T. Metcatre.” 
If we correctly understand Governor Metcalfe, he says that we are to consider 
the taxes on idolatry as supporting the christian ministry, i.e. the Episcopal 
Chureh in India! What will our Evangelical brethren of the church in India say 
to this? If it be true, can they receive these wages of unrighteousness? We 
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call upon the clergymen and other influential members of the Church of Eng- 
land, who are Proprietors of India stock, to look into this, and see “ whe- 
ther these things are so.” We knew that the expenses of the Anglo-Indian 
church were considered large,* but we did not know that the oblations of the ido- 
later support the christian preacher. 

We believe it to be too true, that there exists a close connexion between the 
British Government and Hindooism, which has grown up out of their appropri- 
ating lands belonging to the Hindoo temples to the public services—the services 
of the idols being paid for out of the public revenue! But this is a complicated 
question, not now under consideration. Disgusting and frightful though it be 
to witness the christian sons of Britain superintending the repair of idol tem- 
ples, subsidizing their priests, appointing their numerous attendants, down to 
dancing-girls and prostitutes, who spread a moral pestilence around them, yet 
these things are not the worst part of the patronage of which we complain.— 
We complain of the representatives of the civil and military greatness of Britain 
being required to do homage to idols in their own — and to exert their 
authority with the poor natives to stimulate their declining zeal in the same hate- 
ful service.t 





* An ascending scale of the annual expense of the Indian ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, since the appointment of the first Bishop of Calcutta in 1813, will 
illustrate this 


1814-15 Rs.60,988 1821-22 Rs.2,71,600 
1815-16 1,68,056 1822-23 241,679 
1816-17  2,42,788 1823-24 3,09,063 
1817-18 2,81,504 1824-25 3,28,574 
1818-19  2,82,607 1825-26 391,291 
1819-20 2,65,792 1826-27 3,96,148 


1820-21 2,78,781 


Eight years ago, the Directors remarked—“ A small increase is observable in 
the charge for your ecclesiastical establishment, which amounted in 1826-27 to 
8,96,148 Rupees. This branch of expenditure has more rapidly and largely in- 
creased of late years than any other under your government. In 1813-14, the cost 
of your ecclesiastical establishment was 65,936 Rupees, not one-sixth of its present 
amount ; but it must be admitted, that in 1813-14 the charge of a considerable 
number of the chaplains was defrayed by the military department, whereas the 
whole expenditure stands now as an item of the general department. But after 
making the most ample allowance for the effect of this alteration, there has been 
a very large augmentation of expenditure, mainly owing to the institution of a 
Bishop’s See, and to the desire which we have ourselves indulged, of emer 
adequately for the spiritual necessities of the European commuyity. You must 
however recollect, that there are some items of disbursement in the ecclesiastical 
department over which you alone can exercise an efficient controul ; we allude 
especially to demands for new churches, and for repairs and alterations, the ex- 
pense of which is stated among the charges for civil buildings, and is therefore 
an addition to the sums above stated as the charge of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. It is desirable undoubtedly to provide handsome and permanent edifices 
for the performance of divine worship, but when the revenues cannot meet the 
charges to be defrayed, this description of expense should be avoided, and the 
best temporary means resorted to, to make the services of the chaplains available.” 
—Letter from the Directors of’ the East India Company to the Governor Gene- 
ral, Bengal, dated 19th May, 1830. 

The more recent addition to the number of Bishops will infallibly lead to the 
further increase of expense. But then, if the taxation of idolatry be continued 
‘that revenue may be employed for “a religious benefit”—“ the support of 
the christian ministry in India!!!” 

+ We beg leave to direct our readers to a lengthened article upon these points 
which appeared in our Magazine for June last, page 341—348. 
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How long, we ask, will the different sections of the christian chureh in this 
country stand apart from each other, as if repelled by mutual jealousies, and 

rmit these enormities to continue? The christian community of this empire 
_ only to unite in one vigorous decided protest against a policy so offensive 
to God and afflictive to all sincere believers, and the British legislature will 
enact a law that shall at least establish the principle of entire neutrality on the 
part of our authorities in India. This will leave her monstrous and cruel idols 
to their own helplessness, and to the consequent neglect and contempt of those 
who are now compelled, shame upon it, by British authority ard example, to do 
them homage. 


THE CLAIMS OF SCOTCH PRESBYTERIANS TO ADMINISTER LADY 
HEWLEY’S CHARITIES. 


In consequence of the article on this subject which appeared in our last 
number, pages 128, 129, we have received the following letter from the Rey. 
Henry Thomson, D.D., ‘ minister of the Orthodor Old Presbyterian Dissent- 
ing Congregation,” Penrith, and the Rev. John Miller, minister of a congre- 
gation with the same strange title at Penruddock, Cumberland, which, in 
justice to those gentlemen, we insert at length. 


‘0 the Editor of the Congregational Magazine. 

* Sir— We have seen with astonishment an article in your number for this 
month, entitled “‘ Lady’s Hewley’s Charities,” in which is the following sentence: 
“* Immediately upon this, the Scotch gentlemen, who had so plainly expressed 
their convictions respecting the untenable claims of their opponents, and were so 
shocked ‘that their proceedings would preclude that amicable intercourse they 
wished to cultivate,’ suddenly became friends, made common cause, and in one 
common petition prayed that the report of the Master might be confirmed, and 
their united claim established, although each had sworn that the other had 
no claim in equity.” 

“We call upon you, Sir, to point out the passage in any of our affidavits, 
where we have sworn that the congregations in the north of England, in commu- 
nion with the established Church of Scotland, have no claim in equity to parti- 
cipate in the trust of Lady Hewley’s Charities: In the first proposal put into 
Court by our Agent, there is a paragraph to that purpose ; but a proposal is not 
an affidavit ; a proposal is always accompanied with aclaim of liberty to correct 
errors. We may mention a circumstance which could not be known to you, that 
the proposal alluded to was put into Court by our Agent before we had seen it, 
and without instructions from us, and that when a copy was sent to us to be verified 
by an affidavit, we refused to confirm that part of it which was opposed to the 
claim of the said presbyterian congregations represented by the Rev. John Park, 
because we were fully satisfied that they had a right to participate in the trust. 
If you peruse our affidavit of the 18th May, 1836, you will find that part of the 
proposal omitted. In consequence of violent attacks upon us by the Presbyte- 
rians, in communion with the Scottish Church, after they supposed that the relators 
had acknowledged us as allies, we were compelled, in self-defence, in our afti- 
davit of July 1st, 1836, to expose the fallacy of their reasonings ; but, even in 
that affidavit, we acknowledge the right of their congregations to participate in 
the trust. In this respect we have been uniformly consistent; and we are not 
aware that there is a single fact which we have stated that has been called in 
question by either of the other parties. 

“ We call upon you, therefore, Sir, to point out the sentence in which we have 
sworn, that the congregations in the north of England, in communion with the 
Scottish Establishment, have no claim in equity to participate in the trust of 
Lady Hewley’s Charities ; and if you cannot do so, every principle of religion, 
your fear of the God of truth, who hateth a lying tongue, your regard for the 
approbation of your own mind, the account of which you must give at the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, all require you to do us the justice to acknowledge your inis- 
take in the most public manner. It is not merely the sentence which we have 
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quoted from your article of which we complain, but the spirit and scope of the 
whole article, except the first paragraph, tends to produce the same impression 
that we have been guilty of perjury. We are bound in charity to conclude that 
you have been misled by a superficial perusal of the documents; but, in that 
case, yon will feel it to be your duty, as a religious and conscientious man, to 
acknowledge your mistake, not bya line thrust inamong the notices to Correspon- 
dents, but in the body of the Magazine for March, with the same publicity 
which you have given to the article containing the charge. 
Weare, Sir, your obedient Servants, 

“ Henry Tuomson. 

“ Joun Miter. 
“ Hyde Park, Penrith, 12th Feb. 1838.” 

In vindication of the article to which this refers, we state that we intended to 
include both classes of Scotch claimants in our censure, and employed the phrase 
“Scotch gentlemen” in reference to both. Having again examined the docu- 
ments, we re-assert that the Scotch-Church-Presbyterians did make oath “ that 
the Scotch Seceders located in England have no title 1s Equrty to the adminis- 
tration of Lady Hewley’s charities.”’* 

But our correspondents say, we have not sworn any such thing. It is due to 
these gentlemen to acknowledge that we cannot produce a passage to that effect 
from their affidavits. But then, as they acknowledge, ‘there is a paragraph to 
that purpose in their iy but a proposal,” they say, ‘‘ is not an affidavit.” 
This we knew before; but as we always think that the man who would 
tellan untruth, would not hesitate to swear it, if he had not the fear of the laws 
against perjury before his eyes, so we see but little moral force in the distinction. 
We are happy, however, to learn that the proposal was not prepared by 
reverend gentlemen, but by their agent, who put it into court before they 
had seen it. We could not know this when we wrote that article, but we beg 
our readers to give them the full benefit of this explanation. 

We wish that the animus of the long affidavit of Dr. Thomson, Mr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Miller, were equally satisfactory. These gentlemen do not, indeed, 
swear that their Scotch brethren “ have no claim in equity,” but they do swear 
“that they differ from the old English Presbyterians in several important par- 
ticulars,” and “ that they cannot be regarded in any sense as English Presby- 
terian Dissenters.” They also swear, “ after this statement and evidence of the 
facts in this case, deponents will not accuse the said Rev. J. Park and others of 
designed misrepresentation, but they are sorry to find them capable of hazarding 
assertions so utterly destitute of evidence.”’ (page 127.) Yet with these gentle- 
men—the authors of this letter - ministers of the United Secession Church— 
now make common cause. The public must judge between us, but our con- 
viction is, that they are involved im inconsistencies which may well make them 
uneasy. The Rev. R. Hunter’s letter relates to a question on which we cannot 
enter: indeed we have not space or leisure to engage in a controversy on this ques- 
tion, which must, after all, be decided by the competent tribunals. 

WIDOW’S FUND, ESTABLISHED 1733. 

The 105th Anniversary Meeting of the Society for the Relief of the Widows 
and Children of Protestant Dissenting Ministers, will be held on Thursday 
evening, the 5th of April next, when a sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
John Howard Hinton, A.M, at the meeting-house, Devonshire-square, 
Bishopsgate-street ; service to begin at seven o'clock precisely. This benevolent 
Society relieves annually upwards of 200 widows. 

MRS. DIX’S LEGACIES TO MINISTERS. 

The Treasurer of the Minister's Friend, or Associute Fund, having received 
several applications in reference to the above legacies, to prevent further useless 
trouble, it has been deemed proper to inform the public, that the whole amount 





* Vide affidavit of Walter Fairlie and others, in “‘The Third Act of the Con- 
troversy, &e.” p. 22. 
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left by the late Mrs. Dix for the benefit of ministers, has been distributed by 
her executors. 

The Committee of the above Society avail themselves of this opportunity to 
return their thanks to those ministerial friends who have transmitted the following 
amounts of collections made since the commencement of the present year. 

Rev. J. Robinson, Witham, Congregational Collection .£11 12 4 
Sacramental Collections. 


Rev. G. Browne, Clapham - - - - ta 6°¢ 
Rev. J. Gawthorne, Derby - - - - 10 13 10 
Rev. J. Mather, Clapton - - - - 800 
Rev. J. Orange, Newcastle-on-Tyne - - 300 
Rev. J. Parsons, York - - - - - 700 
Rev. W. Roper, Bristol - - - - - 20 0 0 
Rev. J. Haynes, ditto - - - - - 12 6 0 


These examples the Committee hope will be followed by other ministerial 
friends in various parts of the country, who have not yet collected for this 
important Institution. The affecting trials and difficulties of many faithful and 
laborious ministers of the gospel call loudly for the liberal aid of the christian 
church. 

The Committee are reluctant to refer to individual cases of ministerial pri- 
vation and distress; but these, however, may be easily imagined, when it is 
stated, that applications are received for aid, from ministers with large families, 
whose incomes do not amount to more than forty, fifty, or sixty pounds per ann, 

All communications to be addressed to the Rev. C. Gilbert, Corresponding 
Secretary, Upper Terrace, Islington, London. 

Rev. T. Lewis, 
Rev. J. Yocxney, $ 


RECENT DEATH. 

We regret to announce the death of the Rev. Marx Rosrnson, Pastor of the 
congregational church at Steeple Bumpstead, Essex. He received his education 
under the venerable Dr. Simpson, at Hoxton Academy, and was ordained to 
the pastoral office in that church, July 4th, 1810, the duties of which he con- 
tinued to discharge with patience and fidelity till his last short but severe 
illness, which terminated in death, Feb. 9th, in the 59th year of his age. 


Gratuitous Secretaries. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Wardlaw—J. P. Smith—-Hen- 
derson—H. Thomson—The Rev. Messrs. R. Knill—J. Jefferson—S. S. Wilson 
—C. Gilbert -J. Peggs—J. Miller—J. Raban—R. Thomson—G. Clayton— 
Joseph Morison—O. T. Dobbin—A. Tidman—J. Burns —J. Carlile — Josiah 
Bull—R. Hunter. 

Also from Sir J. B. Williams — Messrs. George Hatfield—J. J. Hemming 
—M.F.—H. K. Smithers—Ahijah, 

Mr. G, Clayton will find the resolutions he sent us in our last number, p. 125. 

The manuscript of M. F. shall be returned as he directs, if we do not insert it 
in two or three months. At present we cannot find room for it. 

The terms we used in our last respecting the Society of Friends were adopted 
from The Inquirer. If they convey an incorrect impression, we are not respon- 
sible. It will not be convenient to us again to notice that controversy. 

We insert in our List of New Publications the titles of the books committed 
to our care; but as this work is not a Review, we cannot spare room enough to 
publish critical notices of them as early as we desire. Our contributors must be 
good enough to exercise that grace—of which we have special need—patience ! 

The military regulations would prevent even the circulation of Tracts amongst 
the soldiery about to proceed to Canada, without the permission of their 
officers. We sympathize with the feelings of Ahijah, but his letter came to 
hand too late to be noticed at greater length. 











